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THROUGH THE LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS. 
By J. -BoNnsALL. 


By way of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, whose _ 
excellent road-bed, and new and cleanly palace cars, 2 
moving along with a smooth, easy motion, entirely , 
free from the oscillatory action usually to be found 4 
on other roads, the tourist may enjoy one of the 
most delightful trips out of the City of Philadelphia. 
while the section of country through which it ; 
passes, with its beautiful suburban residences, its 
rich and highly cultivated farms, cosily clustered 
on either side as far as the eye can reach, presents 
some of the most charming views of rural life to 
be found in this or any other country. 
At Jenkintown the Delaware River branch di- 
verges, forming the first link of the popular Bound ‘; 
Brook route to New York. This route passes } 
through a rich agricultural country, and offers 
great inducements. to those wishing country ..§ 
homes within accessible distance to the city. sy 
About fourteen miles out, a run of half an 
hour, brings us to Fort Washington,. whence 
the army retreated to Valley Forge at the « 
gloomiest period of the Revolution. af 
Passing Penlyn, Lansdale, North Wales, a} 
Hatfield, Souder, Telford, and Sellers 2 
ville, in little more than forty-five minutes 
Perkasie village is reached. Here the ‘ig 
view becomes more extensive, the coun- 4 
try being almost wholly given to agri- 
culture. The inhabitants through- | 
out are mostly of German origin, = 
and the usual neatness and thrift 2 
is to be seen about their dwell- a St 
ings, which are all good and sub- nt b eh i aint? AGB iy Ma This is 
stantially built. The quiet beauty 2 pf ' ARN dee ue, considerable 
of the landscape on either side, Sul) De me. Niger . eeep of a business 
with the easy motion of the cars, Simegqe ui /li/ Wik gg ; gh aoe place, and 
greatly enhance the pleasures of #ipaji//72.' iA ee BORE =", many of its resi- 
the tourist, and cause a feeling) 77/" Yay. <--> = Serene: dents are engaged 
of relaxation of the senses, ex- “f= ‘ as in manufacturing ci- 
ceedingly enjoyable. ie ape > hie TAs 3 A gars. An extensive iron 
Beyond Perkasie we passthrough * s ‘eile A, - foundry and organ factory 
the tunnel, nearly halfa milelong, ee ae 2 =e ‘nage A, te also located here. About 
and soon reach the flourishing bor- a <> six miles further on, and 
Vor. XI.—1 
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the train halts at Cooperstown. Here the view 
widens out, the hills bordering the Lehigh River 
come into view, and the landscape grows more 
charming. . At Centre Valley the line approaches 
a second range of iron ore, and shortly passes 
the North Penn and Saucon Iron Furnaces. 

An elegant and substantial iron bridge here 
crosses the Saucon Creek, and from the high 


elevation above the stream can be seen the beau- | 
ties of the valley, stretching, as it does, far to the 


OLD YorK ROAD STATION, NORTH PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


southward along the base of the Lehigh Moun- 
tains, while in distinct view from the railroad are 
the famous Lehigh zinc mines. 
after having been profitably worked for a number 
of years, have recently been abandoned on account 
of the immense flow of water, which had become 
so great that even the immense pumping-engine 
of eighteen hundred horse-power, the largest in 
America, except the Corliss, and third largest in 
the world, was scarcely able to cope with it. So 
the deep shafts, the long drifts, and labyrinthine 
passages are no longer accessible to the indefatiga- 
ble explorer, and the tourist listens in vain for 


These mines, | 


| the mighty pulsations of the mammoth engine, 
now, perhaps, hushed forever. 

The causes for the abandonment of the mine by 
the company were financial, as an arrangement was 
| made with a zinc company in New Jersey by which 
| their furnaces at Bethlehem are supplied more 

cheaply than the ore could be raised at the Frieden- 
| ville mines on the Lehigh River. 

The run from Philadelphia to Bethlehem, the 
| terminus of the North Pennsylvania Railroad, a 
distance of fifty-four miles, is made 
in one hour and three-quarters, in- 
cluding all stoppages. The most pro- 
minent object that strikes the vision 
upon alighting from the cars at this 
point, and.situated to the west of the 
railroad, is the Lehigh University, so 
richly endowed by the munificent libe- 
rality of the Hon. Asa Packer, of 
Mauch Chunk. Our readers no doubt 
are already well informed of the his- 
tory of this excellent institution, and 
anything further that we might here 
add would be deemed superfluous ; 
hence we give it simply a passing 
notice. 

Bethlehem is now a celebrated sum- 
mer resort ; its beautiful surroundings, 
and its still, quaint character, com- 
bined with its excellent hotels, will at 
all times make it desirable for tourists. 
A day or two can be profitably and 
pleasantly spent here, in visiting the 
quaint old houses of the ‘‘ Sisters ;”’ 
the young ladies’ seminary under 
charge of the Moravians, which is 
very extensive, and the course of 
education complete; examining the 

inscriptions in the old graveyard, and enjoying 
| the hospitalities of the place. 

At Bethlehem the North Pennsylvania Railroad 
terminates, forming a junction with the Lehigh 
Valley, thus making through connections east- 
'wardly with Easton, Schooley’s Mountain, Dela-’ 
'ware Water Gap, etc., and westwardly with 
| Allentown, Catasauqua, Mauch Chunk, Wyoming 
| Valley, etc. For summer travellers a direct train 
|is run through to Sharon Springs, Saratoga, etc., 
| affording the tourist a choice of several varied 
| and picturesque routes and means of access to 
| many celebrated resorts. 
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fine Opera House, and numerous 
other showy public edifices. The 
Fair Grounds, on the outskirts of 
the city, cover twelve acres, contain 
a fine exhibition building, known as 
Floral Hall, and stalls for one hun- 
dred head of horses and cattle. 
Among the private educational es- 
tablishments Muhlenberg College, 
founded in 1848, and the Allentown 
Female College are prominent. 
There are several romantic Springs 
near by, much resorted to by stran- 
gers, and from Bauer’s Rock, close 
at hand, one may look down from 
an elevation of a thousand feet 
upon the rich and varied landscapes 
of the Saucon and Lehigh Valleys. 
Three miles beyond, Catasauqua, 
containing a population of six thou- 
sand, is reached. It takes its name 
from that of a creek flowing into the 
Lehigh here, and signifies ‘* parched 
land.’’ Here was made the first an- 
thracite iron that was made in the 


The Express train from Easton ar- 
riving on time, connection is made, and 
onward is the word; we secure seats 
on the right, to obtain the best views 
of the scenery and river. Between 
Bethlehem and Allentown are the cele- 
brated Lechauweki Springs, which, 
situated half way up the mountain, 
give extended views over three coun- 
ties, and have become quite a place of 
summer resort. 

Allentown, five miles beyond Beth- 
lehem, is soon reached, and we are 
afforded a passing glimpse at the large 
rolling-mills of the Allentown Iron 
Company, close beside the track. Al- 
lentown has a population of about 
fifteen thousand, and was founded in 
1762 by a friend of William Penn ; its 
many industries make it quite an in- 
teresting point at which to stop 
awhile. It has three national banks, 
a handsome court-house and jail, three 
costly public school-houses, eighteen 
churches, nearly a dozen newspapers, 
Odd Fellows’ and Masonic Halls, a PERKASIE TUNNEL, NORTH PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
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Lehigh Valley, a and now the town turns out | 
twenty-five thousand car-wheels annually. 


At Packerton, the next station, are the extensive 


shops of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
Just beyond Catasauqua stands a stone building | employing six hundred men. 


The company have, 


nearly two centuries old, once occupied by George | near by, a park of seventy-five acres stocked with 
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Taylor, one of the Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


after a creek, emptying into the Lehigh there, and 
signifies ‘‘searching for land.’’ It has a population 
of twelve hundred, and is the headquarters of the 
Thomas Iron Company, whose product is so large 
that it consumes one hundred thousand tons of 
coal annually. 


few moments at Slatington, the centre, as its name 
indicates, of an extensive slate business. The 


this point. 
Gap; here the river forces its way through the 
rocky barriers of the Blue Ridge. The scenery is 
now becoming more wild and grand. On the 
western side, near the summit of a lofty ridge, 
stands out, abrupt and lone, the “‘ Devil’s Pulpit,”’ 
a gray crag surmounted by a tuft of withered 
pines. 

Parryville and Weissport are quickly passed, | 
and Lehighton, the next point of interest, is 
reached ; here the grounds of the Carbon County 
Agricultural Society are located. 


ee ee 


deer, elk, and antelope, 
also a large trout pond, 
making it an attractive 
spot for visitors. The 
road here crosses the 
Lehigh, and soon, with 

a sudden turn, we rush 

: round a ¢urve and halt 

& at Mauch Chunk. 

‘* Picturesque Amer- 

ica” says: ‘*Mauch 

S Chunk is doubtless the 
©. most picturesque town 
in the Union. It lies 
in a narrow gorge be- 
tween and among high 
hills, its foot, as it were, 
resting on the pictur- 
esque little Lehigh 
River, and its body 
stretching up the cliffs 
of the mountains. It 
is so compacted among the hills that its houses 


_impinge upon its one narrow street, and stand 
Hokendauqua, one mile beyond, is also named 


backed up against the rising ground, with no 


| space for gardens except what the owners can 
| manage to snatch from the hillside above their 


| 


| 


heads. As proof of what can be done in a nar- 
row space, this quaint and really Swiss-like village 
affords a capital example. A visit to Mauch Chunk 


| makes a pleasant summer trip.’ 
Passing several small stations, we stop for a | 


The mountain, under the shadow of which we 


alight, gives the place its name, Mauch Chunk, 


| or, Bear Mountain. 
Capitol at Washington is roofed with slate from | 


The next point of interest is Lehigh | 


Crossing first the canal of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and 
then the river, by a bridge of two spans, we come 


| to the Mansion House, the leading hotel of Mauch 


Chunk. 

As we intend to spend the night here, we have 
concluded to dine before passing over the wonder- 
ful gravity road, the Switch-Back. Mr. Charles 
F. Schneur, who keeps a bazaar and curiosity 
emporium in the Mansion House, very kindly 
furnished us with an illustrated Guide Book, from 
| which, with his permission, we make several ex- 
tracts. His place is replete with curiosities and 


| information about this region. 
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From the Guide, as published originally in the | 
Mauch Chunk Democrat, we reproduce entire a | 
beautiful poem, written about eleven years since | 
by M. L. Hawley, it being one of the best pen- 
pictures of the romantic Valley of the Lehigh that 
can be given: 

On THE LEHIGH. 


In the fair climes beyond the ocean, 
Where the Alpine masses stand, 

There are scenes that may surpass them, 
But here lies our Switzerland. 


Towering up abrupt and craggy, 
From the very waters’ edges; 

Piled in many a shape fantastic, 
Rise the glistening sandstone ledges. 


Just before you, interlocking, 
Frowning bastions grimly stand; 

Through whose walls there seems no gateway, 
Like the ‘“‘ Happy Valley” planned. 


Whirled along with roar and rattle, 
Each new turn brings some surprise 
Of the picturesque and novel, 
To the travellers’ wondering eyes. 


High above the frowning summits 
Almost overhang the town, 

And you feel as though some tempest 
Might their masses topple down. 


In and out amid the mountains, 
While you catch the distant roar, 

As it frets among the boulders, 
Like the breakers on the shore. 


How the prospect round you widens, 
Spreading out on every side; 

As you gaze through open vistas, 
Where the distant hills divide. 


To the southward the Blue Mountains, 
In a long and level line, 

Blue and misty in the di tance 
Take a line almost divine. 


While the Water Gap far eastward, 
Lifts its rocky peaks in view; 
And the Wind Gap, close beside it, 
Lets the dusty traveller through. 


And between, a glowing picture, 
Such as rarely meets the eye; 
As you gaze from this fair summit, 
Just between the earth and sky. 


Nature stretches broad her canvas, 
With its surface rough and bold; 

While the sun, that magic artist, 
Dashes down his shining gold, 


Paints the mountain and the river, 
In a mellow golden hue; 

While the clouds brood fondly over, 
Casting shadows down below. 


BETHLEHEM, FROM LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


But when once by patient climbing, 
You have gained the toilsome steeps, 
You behold where, far beneath you, 
In and out the Lehigh creeps. 


Green beneath the hills and valleys, 
But above, the saintly blue, 

Just as though God veiled the glory 
Of his shining throné from you. 
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Nature dwarfs her hardy children, 
Dwarfs her giant oaks and pines; 
But the glorious Rhododendron, 
In its snowy lustre shines. 


Looking toward ‘‘ Mount Pisgah’’ up which the 
inclined plane ascends which takes us to the 
| Switch Back, we see on the hillside the beautiful 


THE CITY OF ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Gleaming everywhere it meets you, 
Streaked with many a tender hue; 

Queen of all the forest flowers, 
Which the seasons shall renew. 

O, Rhodora! sweet Rhodora! 
Dweller on the mountain brown, 
The same hand that gave thee roses 

Dropped thy angel blossoms down, 
Shining o’er the western mountain, 

Seeming near and yet so far, 
With a mild and radiant lustre, 

Peers the glimmering evening star. 
And the moon sails round and stately, 
These rude mountain crags among, 

Down the glens and rocky gorges, 
Throwing shadows stout and long. 
One can almost here imagine, 
As down droops the solemn night, 
That he hears the wolf and panther 
Screaming on the distant height. 
That he sees the Indian camp-fire 
Flaming up the narrow glen, 

Where the hunters held their council 
And the black bear had his den. 
But their haunts no longer know them, 

Other denizens are here, 
Though at times our gallant sportsmen 

Track the frightened mountain deer. 
Still the Indian legends linger, 

Still their names are here impressed, 
And will remain so forever, 

While the Lehigl? seeks its rest. 


mansion of Hon. Asa Packer, flanked by that of 
| Judge Leisenring. 

| Mr. Packer is one of its oldest residents, and 
the town and region owe much to his great be- 
| nevolence and liberality. Our former recollec- 
| tions of Mauch Chunk were that it was a dirty 
| town, somewhat slipshod-looking and out of re- 
pair; we were agreeably surprised, however, on 
rambling along the main street, which winds 
| along the sinuosities of the ravine or valley in 
which it is built, and whose sides it climbs, to 
find our mistake. 

The houses all appear as though newly-painted 
and repaired ready to exhibit to the expected in- 
flux of summer tourists. On the right-hand side 
of the street we noticed a large brick hotel, the 
American, which, from its inviting appearance, 
we were induced to examine, and are satisfied that 
its guests are well cared for. The American is 
nearly opposite to the Broadway, which also looks 
| very inviting, and where it is said that everything 
is neat and clean and cooking excellent. We 
| make mention of these houses to show that parties, 

however large, need have little fear of want of 
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accommodation at Mauch Chunk, and that charges | rounded by a rail, a glorious view burst on our 
are very reasonable. vision. The wind blew very fresh, and as we stood 

Having secured our dinner, a few minutes’ walk | there, we exclaimed the words chiseled on the 
over a plank path brings us to the foot of Mount | bare summit of one of the highest of the Adiron- 
Pisgah. | dacks, ‘‘ Thank God for the mountains.’’ Far 

The depot or starting point of the Switch Back | away, looking through the Lehigh Gap in the dim 
Railroad is about three-fourths of a mile north of | distance, can be seen Schooley’s Mountain, sixty 
the Mansion House, on a high bluff, a short dis- | miles distant, and apparently but little to the left 
tance west of the Lehigh. Before ascending the | the Wind Gap. All around mountain tops rise in 


Inclined Plane, which commences here, we rauce | 
a short time at its 
foot to gaze upward 
toward the engine 
house on the sum- 
mit. 

We had been here 
previously, though 
others of our party 
had not, and were, 
therefore, able to | 
entirely assure all of | 
the entire safety and 
ease of ascent. This | 
Plane is twenty- 
three hundred and 
twenty-two feet 
long, with an ascent 
of one foot in three, | 
making the perpen- | 
dicular height six | 
hundred and sixty- | 
our feet. 

The cars are open [am 
at the sides to allow 
unobstructed view ; 
we enter, seat 
ourselves, and with 
an easy motion our 
upward ascent begins. 
higher into the air as it were, the near objects 
seem to lessen and dwarf to our view, whilst the 
prospect widens, and our spirits become more 
buoyant as we reach the top of the Plane, nine 
hundred feet above the Lehigh. 

A large number get out of the cars, preferring 
to wait for another and later trip over the road, 
so as to be able to walk to the Pavilion or lookout 
erected on the summit of the mountain, a short 
distance beyond. 

Reaching the lookout,which is merely an ele- 
vated platform about twenty-five feet high, sur- 


As we go up higher and | 


view, making, with the Lehigh, winding between, 

and Mauch Chunk, 

dwarfed in the dis- 

tance below, a 

charming _ picture, 

which the pen can- 

not properly depict. 

| Descending from 

the Pavilion we en- 

ter the cars which 

| we find in waiting, 

and the conductor 

merely loosens the 

break, and as we 

move entirely by 

| gravity down the 

| grade, away we go. 

What asingular but 

exhilarating feeling 

prevades all of us, as 

Be on we go without 

/ noise or dust, glid- 

| ing along the moun- 

tain top, six miles 

| of which is soon 

§ sped over, and the 

. cars reach the foot 

of Mount Jefferson. 

Here we ascend 

another plane two thousand and seventy feet long, 

_with an elevation of four hundred and sixty-two 
feet. 

Here toward the east, south, and southwest new 

views present themselves. A short time longer and 

| we are at Summit Hill, one of the most important 

villages of the Lehigh Mining Region. It contains 

| a population of near seven thousand, principally 

| miners and their families, and those located there 

to furnish them supplies. A savings bank, a weekly 

newspaper, hotel, number of large stores, and all 

the concomitants of a town are here congregated. 

This point is where coal was first discovered in 
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1791, by Philip Ginther, a hunter. From 
here we look into Panther Creek Valley, the 
very heart of the anthracite coal region of 
the State. A tunnel has been cut through 
the mountain, and the coal, which formerly 
came over the gravity road to Mauch Chunk, 
now goes down Panther Creek Gorge to 
Coal Port, north of Mount Pisgah. 

Near by is the burning coal mine which 
took fire in 1832, and has been burning ever 
since, having consumed an immense amount 
of coal. The total annual coal product of 
this region is about five million tons, nearly 
all of which is transhipped by canal and rail 
through Mauch Chunk from Coal Port. 

Leaving Summit Hill, we curve around 
and commence our return of nine miles by 
another route, our speed regulated by the 
brake to suit the party. As we descend, 
every now and then crossing over and above 
the up track, catching glimpses of the beau- 
tiful scenery as we go, passing over and by 





the mountain streams, and swinging around 
the curves, the views constantly changing, 
the beautiful rhododendron showing masses 
of bloom by the way, we all too soon arrive 
at the end of the trip, and wend our way 
back to the Mansion House. This House 
is in every way excellent, contains all the 
modern appliances for comfort, and capable 
of accommodating, with ease, about two 
hundred ; but on occasion it would seem to 
be of unlimited capacity. Much to our re- 
gret, Mr. Booth, the former host, has left ; 
but his place is well and fittingly supplied 
by a veteran in the business, Mr, J. S. 
Wibert, to whom we can wish no better 
fortune than to as well please his numerous 
guests as did he who preceded him. 

Two miles beyond Mauch Chunk is the 
rustic station of Onoko Glen, formerly 
known as Moore’s Ravine. This Glen is 
on the west side of the Lehigh River, and 
is under the control of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company, who have, under the 
supervision of their efficient engineer, Mr. 
Sayre, fitted it up in such a manner as to 


make it easily accessible without impairing 
its natural beauty. 

Though a considerable sum has been spent 
in paths, bridges, and stairways, the Glen 


East Maucu CHUNK. 
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=| might regard it as the 
presiding genii of the 
Glen, standing there 
alone, and in solemn 
dignity watching over 
the domain within. 
‘*This Rock has been 
named Sentinel Rock. 
This is so prominently in 
view that it can hardly 
fail to strike the attention 
of every visitor, The 
whole length of the Glen 
is about one mile and 
one-fourth, with a per- 
pendicular ascent of 
# about nine hundred feet. 
eS Near by Sentinel Rock 
will be seen a beautiful little cas- 
cade that has been named ‘ Hid- 
den Sweet.” The waters here 
= move over the rocks as if tired with 
the long race, and frolicking along the course of the stream. 
They seem subdued, and coo like an infant nestling to sleep 
upon its mother’s breast. This feature attracts from its 
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is open to the public free of charge; this very | 
much adds to its popularity, and it is already 
the resort of thousands of summer excursionists. 
The first thing that strikes the eye of persons on 
entering the Glen is a notice from the railroad | 
authorities forbidding sign-painting on the rocks 
or other marring or mutilation ; thus this to be 
hoped totally American species of vandalism 
has so far been prevented. In the Monthly 
Souvenir of July, 1873, published at Mauch 
Chunk, by Mr. Joseph Linn, editor of the 
Mauch Chunk Democrat, Onoko has been sof 
pny and well described, as it is thought 













Daily News, that we think our readers will reap | 
advantage by our quoting almost entire: 

“On the left, as you enter the Glen, and § 
almost parallel with the opening, will be seen 
a huge boulder, perched away among the rocks, 
in solitary grandeur. It presents a singular ap- = 
pearance, and one, allowing reins to fancy, MANSION Housk, Mavucn CHUNK. 
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eaten quiet beauty, and will | prove a foil for the | | | rushing to a fray, and does good service in push- 
more pretentious exhibitions further up the Glen.” | ing its pressed relative beyond surrounding and 

At this point we digress a little, to say to the | apparently insurmountable difficulties. It stands 
ladies, when they visit Onoko, or any other glen, | not upon the order of going, but goes with a 


wear stout boots; and a dress not too voluminous, | clash, a roar, and a will exhilarating to behold. 
of woolen material : , 


with short skirts, is & 
the best to afford free | 
use to the hands in F 
clambering up the 
rocks. 
The first notable E 
Fall or Cascade, 
which is soon 


Our journey is still 
onward and upward, 
but our way is enli- 
vened by the roar of 
waters above and 
below us. They ap- 
pear to be engaged 
in an anthem of un- 

eee Written music to the 
reached, is called ¥ ‘ Paes. 2 &| Most High, and the 
‘‘Entrance Cascade ml aS E-@ee| strains are grateful to 
and Pool.” The the ears and heart of 
stream at this point § the lovers of nature. 
appears to be in a We have been pursu- 
measure imprisoned ing the path on the 
by the rocks, which right of the stream, 
look as though they but just above Crys- 
had been tossed tal Cascade we cross 
about by Titans in a rustic bridge, and 
the very ecstasy of a find ourselves in front 
frolic, and as if with of Moss Cascade. 
a view of preventing | Here the water 
the water making its | comes struggling on 
way down to the =m over a pool of sur- 
level. But the merry passing loveliness, to 
drops scorn such fu- which has been given 
tileimpediments.  thename of “ Lovers’ 
They run in and out, Bath.’’ This spot is 
here and there, ap- peculiarly attractive. 
parently marshaling The ascent has 
their forces, and over proved a little taxing 
they go, ina sheet of to the physical ener- 
snow-white foam, | gies, but conve- 
into a pretty pool niences have been 
beneath ; but resting placed for rest, and 
not for a single mo- = : most suitable for the 
ment, off they dash Mount PisGAH PLANE, MAUCH CHUNK. purpose at this point 
with a very air of they are. Overlook- 
sauciness dnd triumph. But this victory over ob- ; ing the Cascade and Pool stand two large rocks, 
struction has not been achieved alone. Entrance | many tons in weight, and as smooth as if fashioned 
Cascade has found a most efficient ally in aj| by the hands of art. In shape they so resemble 
neighbor called Crystal, but as to its gender, | mementoes placed to mark the resting-place of the 
whether brother, sister, or cousin, we are not | dead, that the impulse to style them The Monu- 
prepared to say, and we are not certain whether it | ments appears to be irresjstible; but some have 
is a matter of importance as to the relationship. | fixed upon the designation ‘‘ Pulpit Rocks,” and 
At all events, Crystal Cascade comes like one | by that reverential sobriquet are they to be known. 
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Still there is not much in 

a name in this particular 

matter, and visitors will 

apply such terms to the 

formation as their fancy 

may prompt, notwithstand- 
ing the arbitrary designa- ¢ 
tion. 

Passing from a contem- 
plation of Moss Cascade 
and its romantic adjuncts, 
we ascend bya path which 
by some travellers may be 
appropriately termed 
‘*Shoemakers’ Paradise.’’ Beam 
We cross another rustic ieee 
bridge, and come upon a 
fall, which for weirdness | 
and dazzling whiteness may 
be aptly called ‘The 
Spectre Cascade.’’ Upon 
the first glimpse of the fall § 
it has the appearance of a | 


t Whirled along with a roar and rattle, 
woman encircled by a 


Each new turn bringing new surprise 


flowing white shroud. | 3a yy) eer peewee Of the picturesque and novel 


; To the beholder’s wondering e 
Pursuing our way by the aaa : ndering eyes, 


side of cascades that have ~ i . See ==} we reach what may be termed the 
not yet been christened, = 4 : = = = heart of the Glen, and here the 
and where the water, = ; magnificent wonders of the place 
begin to press upon the visitor. We 
cross a rustic bridge, and casting a 
meee glance upward, catch a 
glimpse of the blue sky 
fa which has been shut out 
) from us for an hour, and 
| see far, far up the vista the 
& dual views of the Chame- 
leon Fall and Fall of 
Onoko. 
The senses throb tumul- 
| tuously under the excite- 
ment produced by the 
| marvelous beauty of the 
| scene, and finally one 
stands fairly spell-bound, 
§ overcome by the matchless 
handiwork of the Great 
Creator witnessed on either 
hand. At this point a 
y is gigantic hemlock tree has 
PASSENGER CAR ON SWITCHBACK RAILROAD, MAUCH CHUNK. been thrown down in some 
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of the battles of the elements, and this has 
been utilized by being turned into a rustic 
staircase, which must be mounted to get a 
nearer view of the Chameleon. This fall is 
some forty or fifty feet in height, and derives 
its name from its changing form when viewed 
from different points. Seen from the rustic 
bridge just below the fall it has the appear- 
ance of a veil composed of fretted silver. 
Some have poetically termed it the Veil of 
Wenonah, and consider it: one of the most 
pleasing features of the Glen. 

Between the Chameleon and the Fall of 
Onoko is a pretty little cascade which has 
been christened ‘‘ Elfin,’’ on account of its 
fairy-like proportions and the rollicking spirit 
which it manifests in playing over and among 
the rocks. The effect is extremely pleasing, 
and the view most attractive in every respect. 

While the view from the ‘‘ Heart of the 
Glen’’ must be admitted she scene of the 
locality, the Falls of Onoko, of course, are a 
prominent object of interest, and are entitled 
to much admiration. They are about seventy- 
five feet in height, and the water tumbles 
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down in most delicious irregularity. It seems 
to fret and wrangle at having been so long 
detained above, and pitches about as if re- 
joicing in the strength and spirit of freedom 
imparted to it by the plunge from the summit 
of the rock. 

Before mounting the acclivity which leads 
to the top of the fall, the tourist will pass 
some time in viewing the singular formations 
of the rock and many other interesting 
objects clustered together at this particular 
point, and most fittingly can the time be 
employed in becoming familiar with the 
legend of the Glen, furnished by an enthu- 
siastic local historian whose researches for 
Indian lore have been prosecuted for many 
years, and with remarkable success. 

The story is told with peculiar distinct- 
ness, in Hiawathian measure, and explains, 
as fully as may be, how the wonderful mixing 
up of things in the Glen was brought about. 
There wasatime, before the light of science 
had penetrated the gloom of the mysterious, 
when the early settlers of Mauch Chunk be- 
lieved that the spirits of Onoko and Wenonah 
continued to haunt the spot of their early 
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love and dismal fate ; and thought when the storm 
raged that Manitou was reénacting his tragedy | 
of revenge and vengeance. Hence the legend 
will have peculiar interest for the lovers of the 
wild and fanciful, in literature as well as nature: 


‘¢ Nestled ’mongst the Great Bear Mountains, 
In the grand primeval forest, 
With the tall and graceful hemlock 
With the giant pine aspiring, 
And the stately oak majestic, 
Ranged around in serried phalanx, 
’Round upon the hills encircling, 
Keeping off the boist’rous north wind, 
Lay the Lake of Aquaclara— 
Lake of calm, pellucid water, 
Fed by clear and crystal 
streamlets 
That adorn the hills encir- 
cling, 
Leaped and danced and sang 
forever. 
On the shores of Aquaclara 
Lake of calm, pellucid water, 
Stood the wigwam of Onoko, 
Onoko, Chief of Lenni Le- 
napes. 
Sage in council was Onoko, 
Bravest ’mongst the brave 
Onoko. 
He it was who slew the 
Great Bear— 
Slew the Great Bear of the 
mountains ; 
Met him singly on the Moun- 
tain, 
in his brain deep drove his 
hatchet, 
Bore his claws off as atrophy, 
Left his carcass for the 
ravens. 
To the shores of Aquaclara, 
Brought he his fair bride 
Wenonah— 
Wenonah, as the lily, grace- 
ful ; 
Wenonah, as the maiden, 
modest, 
Wenonah, as the bright star, 
radiant. 
Out upon the Aquaclara, 
Lake of calm, pellucid water, 
In the frail canoe of birch bark, 
Floated they in listless pleasure, 
Onoko and his fair bride Wenonah. 
Floating thus in listless pleasure, 
Sudden a portentous shadow 
Fell upon Lake Aquaclara, 
On the calm pellucid water, 
Shrouding all in gloom most sombre. 
There, upon the hills encircling, 
Stood, frightful in his awful stature, 
Towering as the Great Bear Mountain, 
Mitche Manitou, the fearful, 
Envy from his wild eye flashing, 
Thunder from his dark brow crashing, 
With his great right hand uplifted, 
Covered with the magic mitten. 
Swift as his light right hand falling, 
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Onoko FALLS, GLEN ONOKO, 


Crushing through the hills encircling, 
Cleft the hill from crest to surbase, 
Left a wide and yawning chasm, 
Through which rushed in waves tumultuous, 
All the tide of Aquaclara, 
All the bright and shining water, 
Bearing on its surging bosom 
Onoko and his bride, Wenonah, 
In the frail canoe of birch bark. 

Woe is me, Onoko! 

Woe is me, Wenonah!”’ 

Leaving the contemplation of the sorrows of the 
unhappy lovers, we proceed to the consideration 
of matters more in keeping with our feelings. 

Sunrise Point is now 
our objective point, and 
passing ‘*Fat Man’s 
Misery,’’—two trees 
which have been left 
directly in the path, 

H apparently with sinister 
design to wrong unlucky 
wight possessing more 
than average avoirdu- 
pois—we cross the 
stream above the fall 
and soon stand upon an 
eminence where we gaze 
upon a scene which rav- 
ishes the senses and 
challenges our vocabu- 
lary for words to de- 
scribe. Such a beautiful 
panorama as greets the 
vision can scarcely be 

= imagined. You look 
over the dark recesses 
of the Glen through 
which you have passed 

and gaze out upon a 
scene of transcendent loveliness. The Lehigh 
River flows on apparently almost beneath your 
feet, the sun glints upon the verdure-clad hill- 
sides, and all nature revels in beauty. In the 


| distance can be seen the town of East Mauch 
| Chunk, while the passage of trains along the rail- 


road, and boats in the canal, add no uninteresting 
features to the landscape. 

Loath to leave the spot where the first beams of 
the morning sun kiss the verdure-clad hilltop, and 
where the eye has fully feasted on a landscape 
which cannot be surpassed, if equaled, in this 
country, we wend our way to Cave Fall, the crown- 
ing cascade of the series. We pass Terrace Cas- 
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cade, which will command attention from the 
graceful manner in which the water pursues its 
course to Onoko. It seems to step daintily from 
rock to rock, and the undulations are charming to 
the beholder. 

As we approach Cave Fall we are surprised to 
find with how little difficulty and fatigue the ascent 


has been made thus far, thanks to the engineering | 


skill of those who have so liberally provided for 
the development of this marvelous production of 
nature. We have made the trip so leisurely, and 
been so fascinated by the succession of novelties, 
that there has been no opportunity for body or 
mind to become, even in the least, wearied. The 
upper fall is not so high or imposing as that of 
Onoko, but is very pretty, and cannot fail to com- 
mand a fair share of admiration. The water jets 
out into the air in a very fair and easy sort of style, 
and seems to say, ‘‘Ha, ha! hereIam! What 
do you think of me?’’ The general impression 
will be that it is a very respectable and attractive 
feature of the Glen, especially so since all the other 
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beauties would not be considered much without it. 


| Behind the fall is a cave, in which it is said the 
_ Indians used to conceal themselves, and it is re- 


ported that old hunters and trappers in this region 


| found it very comfortable protection if caught in 
_ the mountain during a storm. Our own objection 
| to it is, that it affords rather a damp retreat, even 
| on a warm day. 


A short distance above Cave Fall, tables, seats, 


| and a dancing platform, with a roof for shelter, 
| have been arranged for picnic patties. 


A walk of 
about half a mile brings us to Packer Point, where 


| a rustic platform and seats have been placed. 


From this point a grand view can be had, rivaling 


| if not excelling that from the lookout on the top 
| of Mount Pisgah. 
| speeding along the picturesque Lehigh, at the 
| risk of appearing tedious, we insert a poem written 
| in 1873 by a lady of Luzerne County, on the occa- 
| of a visit by the pupils of the Normal School of 
Philadelphia. 


Before leaving Onoko and 














One golden day in leafy June, 
Our hearts with nature’s self in tune, 
And counting life a glorious boon, 


A joyous band, we gathered where 
High mountains cleave the upper air, 
And rocky cliffs loom brown and bare. 


We left the world’s dark ways below, 
The toil—the fear—the wasting woe— 
A respite from life’s gaud and show, 


To roam through nature’s sylvan halls, 
While sounds from distant waterfalls 
Were mingled with the thrush’s calls, 


Cascade and Terrace, named aright, 
Onoko with its belt of white, 
And dual vista charmed our sight. 


Till at the summit over all, 
Ifemmed in by firs and cedars tall— 
We rested underneath Cave Fall. 


And standing where the white sprays toss 
O’er feathery ferns and sea-green moss— 
We caught the outlines of a Cross. 


Behind the water’s snowy sheet 
Whose white mists lave its rocky feet, 
That sacred symbol lies complete, 


A shadowy emblem wrought in stone, 
While age on age has onward flown, 
Sung over by the wave’s low moan. 


One moment and the world was gone, 
Diviner light around us shone, 
The light that falls from off God’s throne. 


A mystic voice from years to be, 
Came to us, calling solemnly, 
“ Take up thy cross and follow me!” 


“ Take up thy cross !’’ yes, evermore, 
In every clime—on every shore 
Where streamlets purl, or oceans roar, 


A cross is waiting for us all, 
A cross—ofttimes a bier and pall— 
Within our cup the drop of gall. 


No life, however gay it seems, 
But has its unrequited dreams, 
Its whiteness laved by bitter streams. 


Life’s fount, how’er so pure begun, 
Will into brackish channels run, 
And dark clouds sail athwart the sun. 


And every heart its shadow knows, 
Pierced by the thorn within the rose; 
There is no vale of sure repose, 


No “ Happy Valley’’—yet methought, 
That morning many a soul had caught 


The peace with which such scenes are fraught. 


Forgetting weary, anxious days, 
Removed from earth’s bewildering ways, 
There with the glad birds singing praise. 
But voices lured us back to earth, 


To scenes of joy and rustic mirth, 
And dreams we knew were Kittle worth. 


Too short and fleet the day went by, 
Where nature’s hidden beauties lie, 
Watched o’er by the eternal eye. 
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We left the Glen—a dream apart, 
A memory folded in the heart, 
While toiling through the world’s rough mart. 


In years when time has dimmed life’s gold, 
When bright warm fancies all are cold, 
And hearts, like lives, are growing old, 


In other lands, mid other scenes, 
This sweet June day, like Eden gleams, 
Shall sometimes mingle in our dreams. 





FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE WYOMING VALLEY. 


We hear the sound of the approaching train, 
which is to bear us on to other scenes, and as it 
, halts at the station we enter, and with a regretful 
glance up the Glen, continue on and up the pic- 
turesque Lehigh. 

On the other and west side of the River we see 
the long coal trains of the Lehigh and Susque- 
hanna Railroad curving around the mountains, 
whilst ever and anon we pass the remnants of one 

| of the old slack-water dams washed away in 1862, 
which add wildness to the scene. Soon we reach 
| Penn Haven Junction. Here the branch road, 
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known as the Beaver Meadow, Hazelton and Ma- 
hony division, diverges, making connections with 
important coal centres. The next prominent point 
we reach is White Haven; here we stop to dine, 
and a very good dinner we get, everything clean 
and neat ; the landlord’s name is Smith, but of what 
branch of that numerous family we did not in- 
quire, being more disposed to attend to our inner 
man than family pedigree. 


White Haven was a large lumber enterprise, | 
and a considerable amount is still manufactured | 
and shipped from there, and the place has grown 


| regions farther north. We now really begin to as- 
| cend the mountains, to descend which will bring us 
_into the famed Valley of Wyoming. — 

Fourteen miles beyond White Haven is Fair- 
view ; here we get the first glimpse of the Susque- 
hanna and Wyoming Valleys. We now have for 
six miles the most beautiful landscape that the eye 
ever looked on spread before the gaze. To see 


| this view is enough to repay us an hundred times 


for all our journey; the scene is indescribably 
grand, beyond our feeble powers to depict. For 
a distance of twenty miles the lovely Susquehanna 


As we looked around 


to be quite a large town. 


can be seen winding in and out among the moun- 
tains. All toosoon the train 
descends the mountain and 
we reach Wilkesbarre. 

At the Wyoming Valley 
House, immediately facing 
the Susquehanna, we take 
our quarters; this House, 
from its complete appoint- 
ments and charming situation 
away from the noise and bus- 
tle of the town, is very at- 
tractive, it has a capacity of 
two hundred and fifty guests, 
and for a summer retreat ils 
equal is rarely to be found. 
There. are, however, other 
good hotels here also. 

Wilkesbarre at present is in 
in a bubble of excitement 
and saw how the hills had been stripped of their | over the preparations making for the Centennial 
trees, and were informed from what distance logs | celebration of the Massacre of Wyoming, which 
have to be brought to the mill, we wonder what | takes place July 3d. Why any one desires to recall 
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will become of the place a short time hence, when 
all the lumber is gone. No agricultural country | 
is near at hand, and unless they are able to do | 
without work, or can stir up some other industry, 
they will be in a bad way. 
At White Haven a short branch road of nine | 
miles carries you to a colliery town on the moun.- | 
tain top, known as Upper Lehigh. Here the | 
scenery is of the wildest character; near by is | 
Prospect Rock, from which beautiful glimpses can | 
be had of lovely valleys, and opposite an abrupt | 
jutting rock, known as Cloud Point, constitutes the 
mountain’s backbone. Between these two points 
runs a stream, and the whole constitute all the ele- 
ments of a beautiful glen. But we can devote no 
nfre space to this romantic spot, but must on to 


to memory the horrid events of July 3d, 1778, is 
beyond our conception, other than that Centennials 
have become fashionable, and soon all chance for 


| such celebrations will have passed as far as this 


generation is concerned. 

In reference to this event, we shall only add, in 
conclusion to our already extended article, that 
from the indications everywhere present, together 
with the very deep interest manifested on the part 
of the people of the Valley in the forthcoming 
anniversary services, the exercises and the display 


/on the occasion promise to be of an imposing 


character, and the event mark an era in its future 
history as much the more commendable as the 
occasion which gives rise to it was disgraceful and 
dishonorable to the actors therein. 
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HERBERT ORTON; OR, JUSTICES’ COURTS IN THE WEST. 


By J. R. Musick. 


CHAPTER XII. A COURT-ROOM CLEARED, AND A 
CASE UNDECIDED. 

Success in any profession cannot be attained 
through one effort alone. True, there may be 
instances where persons appear to have rapidly 
ascended the hill of fame and rose to distinction, 
but it will be found that some time in the dim past 
of their career there were days and nights of 
ceaseless toil. No victory of any significance nor 
great achievement has ever been secured, save 
through a mighty effort and severe struggle. 


We cannot say that Herbert Orton was elated ; 


any over his first case. He had gained it, and 
won the lasting gratitude of Mrs. Dawson, while 
but few persons, even in his own immediate neigh- 
borhood, seemed to realize the fact that he had 
ever tried a case. Weeks elapsed, and no further 
clients came. He began to feel himself as deep 
in the slough of despondency as before. 

It was a bleak day in November, when a man 
named Mat Conroy, and one of the begrimed 
denizens of the coal-fields, called upon him at his 
office. It was late in the afternoon, and the sun 
already settling and half obscured in a thick veil 
of clouds in the west. 

“You are a lawyer, I believe ?’’ asked the man 
Conroy. 

‘‘T am,”’ replied Herbert. 

‘‘How long have ye been a lawyer?’’ con- 
tinued Conroy. 

“Oh, for something less than ten years,’’ was 
Herbert’s evasive reply. 

“Thin, do ye think ye know as much as these 
other lawyers ?’’ sharply asked Conroy. 

“That is all owing to how much they know,”’ 
said Herbert; and rightly divining what the man 
was after, he added: ‘‘If you need the assistance 
of an attorney, and wish to employ me, I will do 
the best I can for you; but it is no part of my 
business to discuss the merits or demerits of any 
of my professional brethren.’’ 

‘Very good, my friend, I like to hear yez talk 
that way,’’ replied the man Conroy; “‘ ye’ve got 
good common sinse, if ye don’t kaow as much as 
some other fellows, what’s in the books.” 

Vo. XI.—2 





**Can I be of any service to you?”’ simply re- 
plied Herbert. 

‘May be ye can, an’ may be ye cannot. I 
have been arrested for threatening to kill a cuss 
that should have been kilt five years ago. His 
name is Robert Dixon, and a coal miner like 


| meself, an’ I thought I’d see what I'd better do.” 


‘*When is your case to be tried?” 

‘* To-morrow.”’ 

‘* Before whom ?”’ 

‘¢ Square Wilson, acrost the river.’’ 

‘* Did you threaten to kill Dixon?’’ asked Her- 
bert. 

‘‘Divil a bit, though he ought to be kilt. 
He’d been takin’ me sledges and breakin’ them 
for me; he has broken five for me already, and 
last week I got a new one, and left it in my pit, 
while I wint to my dinner. Just as I was coming 
back to me work, I see the cuss comin’ out of me 
mine, with me new sledge. I hollers to him to 
lay itdown. He sez he won’t do it; thin I run 
up and jerked it out of his hand, and sez I, look- 
in’ him square in the face, sez I: Bob Dixon, if 
ye dare lay yer hand on that sledge again I’ll bate 
yer head completely into a jelly for yez, and be 
jabers I’ll do it. Now the cuss claims it was his 
own sledge we had borrowed.”’ 

‘‘Did you have a sledge borrowed of him?’’ 
asked Herbert. 

‘‘ Divil a bit, then; we’d had one, but we took 
it home a month ago,”’ replied Conroy. 

‘“If the facts are as you have stated them, I 
think you have a good defence, and one that you 
can afford to try, at any rate,’’ added Herbert. 

The fee was agreed on, and Herbert was to 
appear before Esquire Wilson the next morning 
to defend the Irish coal-heaver. 

Morning came bleak and chilly, with thick 
clouds obscuring the sun, and occasionally a 
feathery like flake of snow falling to the ground. 

Scroggs, the opposite counsel, owing to other 
business engagements, could not attend the prose- 
cution in person, and had therefore secured Mr. 
Waterspout to appear for him. Herbert and 
Waterspout, procuring a carriage, rode out across 
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the country about twelve miles, to the small vil- 
lage where Esquire Wilson lived. 

Wilson was a new magistrate, having just been 
elected a few weeks before, and this was the first 
case brought before him. 

We give the incidents of this trial in full, not 
merely to amuse the readers, but because this 
trial, it will be discovered, laid the foundation for 
some of the principal events of this story. 

The office of the Justice was in a small frame 
building, only one story high, built somewhat like 
a Western schoolhouse, and had formerly been 
used asa country store. There was a desk with a 
chair behind it for the Justice; several rough 
benches for jurors and spectators, together with 
three or four split-bottom chairs for the use of 
attorneys, whenever his office should be honored 
with their presence. 

The small court-room was already full of grim 
coal-heavers and farmers from the surrounding 
country, when Herbert and Waterspout, the attor- 
neys, arrived. Herbert, ascertaining that his wit- 
nesses were all present, and after examination of 
the complaint, announced himself ready for trial. 

‘*Gentlemen, do ye want a jury?’’ asked the 
new Justice, trying to assume the dignity the office 
and the occasion required. 

‘*Most assuredly, your honor, we cannot proceed 
without one,’’ said Herbert. 

‘* We could waive a jury,’’ suggested Waterspout. 

‘* We cannot; the statute says such trials shall 
be by jury,’’ replied Herbert. 

**Oh, yes, I know you hev to hev a jury,”’ said 
the Justice. ‘‘ Mr. Sampson, summon a jury.’’ 

Mr. Sampson, the constable, was neither a Sam- 
son in strength, size, or courage, but he was now 
doing his best to preserve order in court—a no 
very easy task, with such an audience as he had 
to contend with. 

A jury of six men was duly empaneled. 

‘* We'll make no challenges,’’ quietly suggested 
Waterspout to Herbert, to which he assented. 

‘*Are you ready now, gentlemen?”’ asked the 
Squire. 

‘* As soon as the jurors are sworn,’’ replied Her- 
bert. 

**Oh, yes, I know the jury must be sworn,” 
said the Justice, as he opened the statute for the 
form of the oath. ‘‘ Hold up your right hands, 
gentlemen.’’ Upwentsix hands. ‘ You do truly 
and solemnly swear (or affirm, as the case may be) 





that the evidence you shall give on the present 
occasion shall be the truth ’’— 

‘* Hold on, Squire, they are not witnesses,’’ said 
Waterspout, ‘‘they are jurors; swear them to try 
the case.’’ 

‘«Oh, yes,’’ replied the Justice, his face growing 
very red, ‘‘I know they must be sworn to try the 
cause ;’’ and fumbling over the statute for a differ- 
ent form, found one, and began again. 

**You and each of you do solemnly swear (or 
affirm, as the case may be) that you will well and 
truly try this cause ’’— 

‘« Swear them to answer questions first, Squire,” 
said Herbert, who was enjoying the Squire’s dis- 
comfiture as much as the others. ‘* We want to 
interrogate them.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I know,’’ confusedly replied the 
Squire; ‘‘the jury must be sworn to answer ques- 
tions.’’ 

A lively titter went around the audience, at the 
expense of the new Justice. However, he managed 
at length to get through with the jury, and sitting 
back in his chair, with the apparent air of a man 
who has just had a heavy load removed from his 
mind, said: 

‘* Perseed, gentlemen, with this case.”’ 

Waterspout read the complaint, which he had 
himself carefully prepared, for the Justice, and 
made a short statement, alleging that they expected 
to prove and would be able to prove that the de- 
fendant was a dangerous character, and there was 
not a doubt but that he would carry his threat into 
execution against deponent. 

Herbert made a counter statement to this, say- 
ing that his client was a peaceable citizen, and they 
would prove he had never made such a threat; 
that he only aimed to protect his own property 
from the complainant, and that he would never 
raise his arm to strike save in defence of his person 
and property. 

‘*Who are your witnesses, Mr. Waterspout ?”’ 
asked the Justice. 

‘Bob Dixon, Patrick McCabe, Dennis Mahurin, 
and Terrence O’Connor,’’ said Mr. Waterspout, 
reading from the back of the subpcena. 

‘Come for’ud, gentlemen, and be sworn,’’ said 
the justice. 

The four men named stood up in a row, and 
held ‘up their hands. 

The Justice forsook his statutory forms this time, 
and drove away upon his own hook; 
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‘¢ Know all men by these presents, that Robert 
Dixon does this day grant, bargain, and sell unto 
Matthew Conroy’’— 

‘* No, I'll be darned if I do!’’ yelled out Dixon. 
“‘T’ll see him to the divil first.”’ 

Herbert gave way to a fit of laughter, in which 
he was joined by the lookers-on. 

‘‘Hold on, Squire,’’ said Waterspout, ‘‘ you are 
not drawing a conveyance, but swearing wit- 
nesses.”’ 

‘*Oh! I know!” replied the confused Squire. 
‘‘ Know all men by these presents, that I, Elias 
Wilson, Justice of the Peace, being in health, and 
of sound mind, in view of the uncertainty of life, 
and the certainty of death ’’— 

‘Hold on, Squite,’’ said Herbert, ‘‘ there is no 
need of your making your will.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I know there is not, but I can’t find 
the place in the book,’’ replied the confused 
Justice. 

The auditors were again convulsed with laughter 
at the signal discomfiture of the new Justice, while 
Herbert stepped forward and opened the statute, 
pointing to the appropriate form, upon which the 
Justice was enabled to proceed and swear the men, 
very much to his relief and composure of mind. 

‘*T will take Mr. Dixon first,’’ said Waterspout, 
and upon which Dixon stepped forward and took a 
seat in the chair placed before the jury. 

A murmuring of voices and suppressed laughter 
prevailed throughout the court-room while these 
proceedings were in progress, which caused the 
Justice to exclaim, in severe tones: 

‘*We must have less order in this ’ere court.’ 

The crowd, instead of obeying the court, actu- 
ally became quiet. 

‘*Perseed, Mr. Waterspout,’’ said the Justice, 
as he leaned back in his chair. 

The import of Dixon’s testimony was, that the 
defendant had been angry at him for a long time. 
That he, the defendant, had frequently threatened 
to kill him. That he, the prosecutor, had loaned 
the defendant a sledge, and went to get it. De- 
fendant was not at the pit at the time, and he took 
the sledge and started home with it, when he met 
Conroy, the defendant, coming at him like an 
enraged bull. That the defendant jerked it out 
of his hands and swore a fearful oath that he would 
kill him before a week. That he, the prosecutor, 
was in great bodily fear, and fled. 

Herbert then proceeded to cross-examine the 





witness, and soon had him pretty well confused, 
and contradicting himself in many of his state- 
ments. Dismissing him at last, Dixon started to 
leave the stand, when one of the jurors, an old, 
gray-haired man, named Tibbs, commonly known 
as Uncle Tommy Tibbs, arose from his seat, and 
said : 

‘*T want to ax ye a question, Mr. Dixon.’’ 

‘* Of course, a juror has that right,’’ said Water- 
spout. 

‘*T guess I knowed I did,”’ spitefully replied the 
aged Tibbs, ‘‘ or I wouldn’t a said so.”’ 

‘* Perseed, Uncle Tommy,”’ said the court. 

‘* You say that Mat Conroy threatened to lick 
ye, and mash yer head; do ye believe that unless 
he is restrained by a bond he’ll do it?’’ asked 
Tibbs. 

‘¢T don’t know as he will or not; but if the 
cowardly divil only dares to show his face on my 
side of the branch I’1l knock his two eyes into one.”’ 

‘* That'll do; you’re excused, Mr. Dixon,’’ in- 
terrupted Waterspout, while the venerable juror, 
no little vexed at being thus unceremoniously 
headed off, resumed his seat. 

The next witness called was Patrick McCabe, 
who knew all about the ‘fuss’’ as he termed it. 
He alleged that Mat Conroy was a very ‘“‘divil’’ 
to get along with, and had always been ‘raisin a 
row—raises a row with everybody.”’ 

** Does he not make a good, peaceable husband 
and father to his family?’’ asked Waterspout. 

** Object,’’ said Herbert. 

‘* Well, he is the very divil at home as well as 
—’’ began McCabe. 

‘* Hold on, sir!’’ cried Herbert to the witness, 
‘* the question is objected to, and you must wait 
until the court decides before you answer.’’ 

‘* Why do you object,’’ asked Waterspout. 

‘* Because your honor can see the evidence 
is wholly irrelevant. The law of evidence dis- 
tinctly requires that the evidence offered must 
correspond with the allegations set forth, and be 
entirely relevant to the point at issue. Does this 
complaint allege that Mr. Conroy has ill-treated 
his family or any one else? No, sir! It charges 
him with having threatened one Robert Dixon, 
and hence, any evidence which does not have any 
bearing upon that fact, is certainly inadmissible at 
this stage of the proceedings,’’ argued Herbert. 

‘* I don’t see how it can affect the case one way 
or the other,’’ suggested the court. 
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‘* May it please the court,’’ said Waterspout, 
rising, ‘‘the object of this evidence is simply to 
prove the character of the defendant; that he is a 
vicious, disagreeable, and quarrelsome man, so 
much so, that his own family—’’ 

‘‘Yer lie now, ye young blackguard,’’ inter- 
rupted Conroy, angrily. 

‘Is he ?’’ quickly responded McCabe, ‘‘ did’nt 
I see ye black yer wife’s eye last summer, when ye 
was drunk ?”’ 

' Shut up until the court decides, or I’ll break 
every bone in yer body,’’ thundered Conroy, 
arising and getting nearer the witness. 

‘¢ Order! order in the court!’’ cried the Justice. 
‘¢ Mr. Constable, preserve less order.’’ 

‘Order! gentlemen, or I'll be compelled to 
put some o’ ye out,’’ exclaimed the constable. 

Waterspout, seeing the Justice was about to de- 
cide against him, said: 

‘«May it please your honor, as to the question 
of evidence ; in this particular case we have a jury. 
Now, it is very plain that they are the proper 
party, and not the court, to decide the relevancy 
or irrelevancy of the evidence. The law says that 
the jury shall be the judges of the law and the evi- 
dence; therefore, this jury must decide whether 
the evidence is relevant or not.”’ 

Herbert was perfectly amazed at the proposi- 
tion, and still more so at the decision of the Jus- 
tice, which immediately followed it: 

‘‘T think myself, gentlemen, that the jury are 
the proper persons to determine this matter.’’ 

Herbert immediately proceeded to cite some 
law in opposition to this opinion of the Justice, 
but Uncle Tommy was too fast for him. Rising 
to his feet, and trembling with righteous indigna- 
tion, he said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I have grown gray in the 
jury-box; but never have I heard of such a dam- 
nable proposition in all my life.” 

‘« That juryman is out of order, Mr. Constable ; 
call him to order,’’ demanded Waterspout. 

‘Take your seat, Uncle Tommy, take your 
seat,’’ said the official, attempting to force the old 
man down into his chair. 

‘* Clear out, you infernal blockhead, and don’t 
you attempt to touch me,’’ and he gave Samson, 
the constable, a blow that sent him reeling across 
the room. 

Conroy, who up to this moment, had found 
much difficulty in restraining himself, lost further 





control of himself and went for McCabe, whom he 
kicked out of his chair, and the next moment, in 
return, was knocked down by a well-directed blow 
from Dixon. Half a dozen more then joined in 
the mé/ée, and for a time things moved about 
quite lively. 

The Justice perceiving that the ‘‘ majesty of the 
law’’ was enjoying a somewhat precarious position 
about this time, hurriedly gathered up his docket 
and disappeared through the rear window, and 
was not seen again until two days afterwards. 
The two attorneys made their way to the door, 
and stood amused spectators of the conflict. 
Black eyes, bloody noses, and bruised faces were 
the result. The court-room was cleared, and at 
last accounts the jury had not yet returned a ver- 
dict. 

The attorneys with the fees in their pockets and 
in excellent spirits returned home, to enjoy for 
many days afterwards the humorous incidents of 
the famous contest in the case of Dixon vs. Con- 
roy. 


CHAPTER XIII. THE UNKNOWN DONOR. 

AGAIN we find ourselves in the dingy office of 
Herbert Orton. On his table are several legal- 
looking documents, a half-drawn petition, with 
three Missouri State Reports by their side. But 
that which attracts our attention more than aught 
else, is the handsome bouquet of choice and fra- 
grant flowers that also graces his table. As it is 
late in the season, the flowers have evidently been 
gathered from a cultured hotbed, for they are of a 
very rare and costly species. 

The fact of its being upon his table was self- 
evident to Herbert; but whence it came, and 
whose hands put it there, proved a mystery to 
him. 

‘Who could have sent it ?’? mused Herbert, as 
he sat by his table gazing upon the bouquet. 

It proved a problem that puzzled him more 
than any legal knot that he had ever been called 
upon to solve. 

**Who could have made me so handsome a 
present? Here is a card attached to it, on which 
is written, ‘ Please accept this token of regard from 
a friend.’ But who can that friend be?’’ 

He had been out of the office that morning but 
for a few moments, yet during his brief absence 
some one had placed the bouquet upon his table. 

Long and wonderingly did he gaze upon the 
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souvenir, and the longer he gazed the deeper grew 
the mystery to him. The thought, however, that 
there was at least one friend who deemed him 
worthy of some token of regard, did more to cheer 
him than would a half column of gratuitous news- 
paper flattery. It proved to him that, obscure 
and friendless as he was, there was yet some one 
who had enough regard for him to show at least 
some sign of encouragement and give a friendly 
thought. The fact that some one, although to 
him unknown, manifested sufficient regard for his 
interest and welfare, did more,to cheer and revive 
his drooping spirits than anything that had oc- 
curred since his dédut in Nicosia. 

He critically examined the beautiful offering, 
and found that it had evidently been arranged by 
some one of most excellent taste and rare good 
judgment, and that none but deft hands could have 
so artistically interwoven those sweetly perfumed 
plants. 

‘¢ Yet, who sent it ?”’ 

This was the all-absorbing question that puzzled 
his active brain for the time being. 

“*Tt could not be my landlady, for if she had 
wanted to present me with a bouquet, she would 
have done so at home, and not sent it down to 
my office.’”” He mused awhile in silence, and 
then added aloud, ‘‘ It’s nice anyhow, and I don’t 
care who sent it.’’ A few moments after, a sud- 
den idea occurred to him, and exclaiming, “ Aha! 
the handwriting on the card may betray the 
giver,’’ detaching the card, he closely examined 
the writing. 

‘Tt isin a lady’s handwriting, but I know no 
lady here, much less their handwriting, unless it 
be my landlady, who I believe cannot write at all. 
I will keep this ; it may give me a clue as to who 
the unknown donor is,’’ he said, putting the card 
into his pocket. 

He dismissed the subject from his mind, and 
turned his attention to the examination of some 
authorities and papers in connection with a suit 
he had on hand, and which required some con- 
siderable preparation at his hands. The day 
passed ; the next came and went with nothing un- 
usual to mar the monotony of his office life. The 
morning of the third day, however, brought him 
another surprise in the shape of a second bouquet, 
and the exact counterpart of the first. To it was 
also attached a card of similar size to the first, and 
on which was written in the same feminine hand, 





‘* Please accept this token of regard from a friend.’’ 
He was more puzzled than ever. That the donor 
of the bouquets was a friend, he had no doubt, but 
who that friend could be exceedingly puzzled his 
cranium. He, however, separated the card and 
also laid it away, to aid him in discovering his 
unknown friend. 

‘**T hope it is a lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ and that she is 
young and handsome.”’ 

His soliloquy was cut short by the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps in the hall. 

‘* Business!’’ he exclaimed, as he cast himself 
into his chair by his desk. 

‘*Come in,’’ was the reply to the gentle rap at 
his door, which immediately opened, and the pale, 
hard features of poor little Dave Dawson appeared 
with the implements of his trade, the veritable 
bootblack’s box slung across his shoulder. But 
he was not alone. Close behind him stood a 
man about thirty years of age, medium sized, 
strong, robust and intelligent looking, and who 
might not have been inappropriately termed a 
handsome young man. 

‘“‘This is the man, Mr. Owens, he—he is a 
lawyer,’’ said Dave, addressing the man, whom he 
had conducted to Herbert’s office. 

‘¢ That will do now, Dave, you may go and see 
how many odd jobs you can pick up,’’ said the 
stranger, as he entered the office. 

** Be seated,’’ said Herbert, rising and offering 
him a chair. 

‘*T am a stranger, sir,’’ said the man, taking the 
proffered chair, ‘‘ and come to you as much in the 
manner of a friend with a secret, as to a legal 
counsellor, for I do not know that the case I have 
to lay before you will ever assume the form of 
litigation.’’ 

‘* Proceed, sir,’’ replied Herbert, ‘‘ and I shall 
listen as eagerly as if interested in the way of 
dollars and cents.”’ 

‘*T shall be obliged to state it in the manner of 
a romance, and I am sure you will never have 
heard any fiction more strange than this truth. 
What I have to say is a secret, remember, a pro- 
fessional secret, whether your legal services should 
ever be required or not,’’ continued the stranger. 

**T understand,’’ said Herbert. 

‘‘T have heard that you, free of charge, de- 
fended the little bootblack, Dave Dawson.”’ 

To” 

‘* And it was he that directed me to you.” 
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‘* Well, sir, proceed, and if I can do anything 
for you, I shall be happy to do so,’’ rejoined 
Herbert. 

‘“*T will open your eyes by telling you that the 
mother of Dave Dawson is the only child of a 
millionaire.’’ 

‘¢ What, is that possible!’’ exclaimed Herbert ; 
‘*then her father must be a brute, for they are in 
very destitute circumstances.”’ 

‘*Quite the contrary, sir; her father lives in 
splendor, is very aristocratic, and lavishly expends 
his money on charitable and other institutions 
that suit his fancy,’’ said the stranger. 

‘« Then he is a very unnatural father.’’ 

‘¢ One could scarcely call him such, for once he 
was the kindest of fathers.”’ 

‘‘Then, sir, you must enlighten me, for I must 
confess, his treatment of Mrs. Dawson is inexpli- 
cable,’’ added Herbert. 

‘*It is the old story, sir, but with an addendum 
to it. When Helen Stanley was a girl, she was a 
marvel of beauty. Being an heiress, as well as 
handsome, she was sought by many a fortune- 
hunter. I will admit that among those that ad- 
mired her was myself; but I sincerely loved her. 
There was another, however, who professed to 
have an undying passion for the beautiful Helen, 
and whose name is Herman Linsey. He is a man 
with the eye of a serpent, the features of a pan- 
ther, and the disposition of the vampire that sucks 
your blood while soothing your nerves. He was 
at the time a man of some wealth, but a sharper, 
and most undoubtedly a gambler. By smooth 
and insinuating language he wormed himself into 
the good graces of Mr. Stanley, and obtained his 
consent to his daughter’s hand. I was poor and 
without prospects, and had neither the favor of 
the father, much less that of the daughter. Helen 
proved, however, that she had a mind of her own. 
In defiance of her father she married a poor and 
honest mechanic named Dawson, upon whom she 
had lavished the full measure of her heart’s warm- 
est affections. 

‘* As the result of this,’’ continued the stranger, 
‘‘she was banished from her father’s house and 
virtually disinherited. Her husband, a carpenter 
by trade, came West to try his fortunes in the 
new Eldorado; but his health utterly failing, he 
was obliged at last to quit work. Consumption 
had fastened its fatal hand upon him, and it was 
only a question of time when death should num- 





ber him among her victims. It came at last, and 
Helen and her child were thus left quite destitute, 


and among strangers in a strange country.”’ 


‘* And has not her father been informed of her 
circumstances ?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘He has; but a stone could be melted almost 
as easily as the heart of Mark Stanley. He knows 
that she is actually suffering for the necessaries of 
life, yet for the purpose of accomplishing one 
fixed purpose, he would suffer her to starve at his 
door, rather than yield,’’ answered the stranger. 

‘*One purpose; what purpose is that?’’ again 
asked Herbert. 

‘* That she shall marry Herman Linsey. Mark 
Stanley, although sane upon every other subject, 
was and is still 2 monomaniac on this. The 
smooth-tongued villain has turned the old man’s 
head in some way, and to save my life I cannot 
tell how. But nowI shall come to the business 
part of my story. There is a will drawn up, 
signed and witnessed, which gives Mark Stanley’s 
entire fortune to his daughter Helen, providing 
she becomes the wife of this man, Herman Linsey. 
If she refuses or fails to become his wife, the entire 
estate goes towards the construction of a chari- 
table school, save some personal property, which, 
in that event, passes to Linsey. Since the execu- 
tion of this will, Mr. Stanley has almost entirely 
lost his mind, if he had not before, so that now 
he could not revoke it, or make another.’’ 

‘* Where is that will now?’’ asked Herbert. 

‘* Linsey has it in his possession.’’ 

** How do you know ?”’ 

**T have been a spy upon his track, and have 
secured a copy of the original will, from the at- 
torney who drew it up. Iam sure Linsey has the 
instrument.”’ 

‘* Well, where is this man Linsey now?”’ 

‘** Right here in Nicosia.’’ 

’ € Are you certain ?”’ 

**T have seen him.”’ 

‘¢ Has Mrs. Dawson seen him ?’’ asked Herbert, 
somewhat eagerly. 

**She has. Linsey came here just twenty-four 
hours ahead of me, and went directly to her 
house,’’ replied the stranger. 

Herbert bowed his head in his hands, and for 
some moments remained thus, evidently engrossed 
in a deep study. 

**Do you think Mrs. Dawson has any affection 
or cares aught for Linsey ?’’ he at length asked. 
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‘* She detests him,’’ was the stranger’s quick 
reply. 

‘Then there can be but little danger of her 
yielding to the matrimonial scheme of this fortune- 
seeker.”’ 

‘‘ There is a great danger, sir! the danger of 
being driven to it from starvation. Mrs. Dawson 
has a child whom she loves better than her own 
life or her own happiness. This child is wearing 
his young life away, from exposure and toil, 
and she would make any sacrifice to save him. 
The little fellow cannot live such a life many 
months longer. The cunning Linsey sees through 
all this, and makes capital out of it to forward his 
plans. He represents to Helen Dawson that her 
child shall be spared her, put to school, and a man 
made of him; when, in reality, the poor little 
fellow’s lot would be even harder, if his life was 
not taken. Oh! that villain has spun a subtle 
web, and one that I fear will catch the poor fly for 
which it is intended,’’ said the stranger. 

Again for a few moments Herbert bowed his 
head in thought, and after briefly reviewing the 
matter, said: 

‘Mr. Owens, I think I understand the case; a 


conditional will has been made, as you stated, and 
the testator is now incapacitated to make another, 


or to revoke the one already made. 
possession of Herman Linsey.”’ 

‘‘That is exactly the case, and if he marries 
Helen Dawson, the old man Stanley will not live 
long, his child’s property will be squandered before 
her very eyes, and she be utterly powerless to help 
herself,’’ added Owens. 

‘‘ There are two things essential to be done,’’ 
said Herbert. 

‘¢What are they ?’’ asked Owens, eagerly. 

‘¢ That will must be got out of Linsey’s posses- 
sion, and the immediate wants of Mrs. Dawson 
must be provided for.’’ 

‘«T, sir, am poor; I am only a day-laborer, but 
I am devoting my time and my life to frustrating 
the plans of Herman Linsey. I loved Helen Stan- 
ley ; yes, sir, loved her with a pure, unselfish love, 
and had such a regard for her happiness, that I 
could resign her to another whom she loved better 
than myself. I have travelled more than a thou- 
sand miles to meet Linsey here, and to get that 
will. I can, and shall, if I have to choke him with 
one hand, and wrest it from him with the other. 
But, sir, I have no money to give her, or she should 


The will is in 





willingly have it. I shall seek employment, and 
will thus provide for her the best I can.’’ 

‘¢ Those are the essential things to be done at 
present,’’ said Herbert ; ‘‘I will think further over 
the matter, and should there be any new develop- 
ments, report them to me without delay.”’ 

‘*T will do so, sir; for I am more interested in 
this matter than you can possibly be,’’ rejoined 
Owens. 

‘*And, of course, you must use discretion, 
secresy, and proper judgment in managing the 
affair,’’ further advised Herbert. 

‘<T can be trusted fully, sir.’’ 

** As to how you will recover the will, and under 
what circumstances, must be the fruit of your own 
plans, and may be attended with some personal 
danger.”’ 

‘*Tt will, sir; for Herman Linsey is no coward. 
But I know my man and am prepared. If heisa 
serpent, I am a fox. If he isa panther, he will 
find me a tiger. I shall meet him at every point ; 
but, for the present, adieu. I shall secure a job 
in the coal-mines, and thus be ever near by, that 
I may watch the scamp.’’ 

He smiled, and bowing more like a French 
dancing-master than a coal-miner, passed out. 

Herbert, for some time after the man had left 
the office, sat reflecting over the strange and ro- 
mantic history of Helez Dawson, as it had just 
been narrated to him, and wondering how it would 
finally culminate. His eye, in wandering over 
his desk, caught sight of the beautiful bouquet, 
when further thoughts concerning Mrs. Dawson 
gave way to the, to him, mysterious and unknown 
donor. 


CHAPTER XIV. MRS. ELMER’S NEW FRIEND.—A 
DARK DEED FRUSTRATED. 

‘*Goop gracious, is it you, Henry Owens?”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Elmer, elevating her spectacles, 
as the gentleman named entered her neat little 
cottage home; ‘‘where did you come from, and 
what on earth brought you here ?’’ 

“<I came from the old home, Mrs. Elmer, and 
wandered here by mere chance,’’ said Owens. 

‘* And are you going to stay long in this coun- 
try?’’ asked the old lady. 

‘* All winter, and perhaps longer. The fact is, 
I have engaged myself to a mining company near 
here for the winter, and came here to engage 
boarding,’’ replied Owens. 
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They were now seated, and the old lady had 
laid her glasses upon the sewing-machine. 

‘‘Why, of course, Henry, it will be kinder 
pleasant to have you here this winter. There 
bein’ no one here but Hattie and me, we git lone- 
some. But do tell me, how are all the folks back 
in the East ?”’ 

And then followed a succession of inquiries 
concerning different individuals she had formerly 
known, to all of which Owens returned due an- 
swers, and which, though very interesting and 
highly gratifying to the old lady, would not in the 
least interest our readers. Their conversation 
finally turned to Mrs. Dawson, whom they both 
had known in years past, when a healthy, wealthy, 
and happy girl in her teens. 

Mrs. Elmer already knew of her misfortunes and 
present desperate condition, and was not slow in 
pronouncing Mark Stanley a brute. 

‘¢ Not so much a brute, Mrs. Elmer, as a duped 
man,’’ replied Owens; ‘‘ Herman Linsey is the 
brute. It is Ae that has destroyed the happiness 
of Helen Dawson, and driven her from the wealth 
and ease that rightfully belong to her. It is he 
that has poisoned a father’s heart against his child. 
He is the murderer of Helen Dawson’s husband, 
and will murder her child, her father, and even 
herself, if not prevented by a kind Providence. 
That Providence, I feel, has already appointed me 
an agent to thwart the most infernal plot ever con- 
cocted bya human monster. Ihave left a position, 
one comfortable, easy, and paying, and came West 
to work in the coal-mines for the very purpose of 
saving Helen Dawson, her child, and her father 
from certain destruction,’’ replied Owens. 

That the readers may form some idea of the 
character of this man, Henry Owens, we will state 
that he was of a gay and reckless disposition, ever 
jolly and social in his intercourse with his fellow- 
man, and none more unselfish than he. He was 
brave and courageous as a lion ; an enemy of op- 
pression in every form; and at all times espoused 
the cause of the oppressed. He was a friend to 
every one but tyrants, knaves, and himself. Al- 
ways regardless of self, and generous to a fault, he 
spent, or rather, gave away a fortune in supplying 
the wants of those about him. Hence, he became 
poor, although in his poverty he lost none of his 
good qualities. He was still the same unselfish 
creature, ready and prompt to fight the battles of 
others. He was now in Missouri, working in a 
coal-mine, that he might serve another. 





After the conversation had been progressing 
between the widow Elmer and Owens for a short 
time, the door opened, and Hattie, blooming and 
roseate as the full-blown lily, entered the room. 

‘Can this be my little Hattie that used to sit 
upon my knee, and for whom I used to play horse 
and make playhouses?’’ said Henry, rising, and 
grasping one of her small hands, and gazing into 
those large, soft eyes, gentle and blue as a summer 
sky. 

‘‘That is her. Hattie, don’t you know Mr. 
Owens ?’’ said the widow, her own cheerful face 
aglow with pleasure and admiration. 

‘*Mr. Owens, oh, I remember you; you gave 
me a goat and a cart, and ever so many dolls,’’ 
exclaimed the childish Hattie. 

‘*Yes, and used to be your regular playmate, 
though twenty years older, and I have come here 
to be your playmate again. You have grown to 
be a woman with any amount of beaux and lovers, 
I dare say, for I be hanged if you ain’t pretty 
enough,’’ replied Owens. 

Hattie blushed deeply under these rude, off-hand 
compliments, passed by one as earnest as he was 
careless, and like the girls in general, declared 
she had no beau and did not care for any. 

Having passed a very agreeable visit at the 
house of the widow Elmer, during which he made 
full arrangements for boarding there while at work 
at the mines, not more than three-fourths of a mile 
away, he bade them good-evening, and started on 
his return to the town. He could have engaged 
boarding nearer his work; but Mrs. Elmer and 
her daughter being old acquaintances, he preferred 
walking further, that he might enjoy their society. 

It was night when Henry Owens left the widow 
Elmer’s cottage, and a dark dreary night at that. 
There was no moon to disperse the dense shadows, 
made more deep by the low overhanging clouds, 
from which came a constant drizzle of rain, fine 
and mist like. It was a damp and cold October 
rain, and the roads were muddy and rendered 
almost impassable by the heavy ore teams. Mrs. 
Elmer had tried to persuade him to accept such 
hospitality as her humble cottage afforded; but 
desiring to have a few goods brought from the 
village the next morning, he kindly thanked her 
for the proffered hospitality. It was just such an 
indescribably dreary night, with its occasional 
gusts of wind driving the misty rain directly in 
one’s face, as to make one feel particularly un- 
comfortable and unhappy. Just sucha night when 
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visions of dark-bearded highwaymen loom up be- | 
fore us; and our active fancies convert every stump 
or tree into a ghost or footpad. 

Henry Owens was not a coward, yet he was 
forced to do some little whistling to restrain his 
nervous fears and drown the s/oshy sound of his 
footsteps through the mud and w&ter of the road. 
He felt some uneasiness, and no little trepidation 
of mind, when the sounds of the quick-splashing 
tread of a horse from the rear struck his ears. He 
felt more so when the horse, with his rider well 
wrapped up in an oilcloth riding cloak, came up 
to his side. The rider cast a searching glance at 
the footman, evidently showing his desire to dis- 
cover who the foot-traveller was. Owens giving 
the horseman more than one-half of the road, the 
latter galloped on, the horse’s hoofs splashing the 
mud and dirty water over him as he departed. 

‘* T hope he’ll know me next time he sees me,’’ 
muttered Henry, ‘‘ without drowning me in mud 
and water.’’ 

Little did he suspect who that horseman was, 
or he would have understood the object of that 
searching look, and perceived the danger that 
lurked in the cold, dark-greenish eyes that peered 
down at him from under the broad-brimmed hat. 

The rider, after having galloped along some 
four hundred yards, muttered in an undertone: 

‘* It’s him, it’s him; and now how to manage 
him, to dispose of him. Meddlesome fool! had 
he not stood in my way I could have been a mil- 
lionaire years ago. He could not have her, and 
why should he stand in my way? He is the dog 
in the manger; he could not get her, and he will 
not let one more worthy, ha! ha! ha! that’s the 
word, more worthy,”’ and he laughed at the idea 
of his worthiness. 

Galloping on furiously until he reached a lane, 
nearly a mile from where he had passed Henry 
Owens, he halted and dismounted, looking to the 
right and the left. This part of the road was in a 
deep cut, with a ridge upon either side about five 
or six feet high, and a line of rail fence set back 
about fifteen feet from the verge of the ridge. 

‘‘Now,”’ said he, with a slight tremor in his 
voice, ‘* to cover up every possible track.’’ 

He led his horse up the steep bank, and throw- 
ing off a few of the topmost rails, leaped his ani- 
mal across, into the field adjoining. Replacing 
the rails, he remounted and galloped off towards a 





cluster of trees some three or four hundred yards 


away, where he again dismounted and tied his 
horse to one of the trees. This done, he returned 
stealthily to the road, to where stood a solitary 
oak, and a few feet only from where he had left 
the road with his horse. Here he took up his sta- 
tion, concealed in the dark shadow of the oak, 
with his hat slouched low down over his face. 

‘*Come on, Henry Owens; this night is a fit 
time for my work. You will not cross my path 
again,’’ said the rider. 

This rider, as the reader has no doubt already 
surmised, is none other than Herman Linsey, and 
the object of his present mission the assassination 
of Henry Owens, the unselfish and faithful friend 
of Helen Dawson. The frequent gusts of wind 
wailed sad requiems among the tree-tops, and the 
fine dewy mist soon changed to well-developed 
rain drops. 

Herman Linsey’s ear was attentively turned to- 
wards the direction of the road from which he had 
just come. In spite of himself, he trembled with a 
nervous fear. 

‘* Curse the cold’; it unsteadies my nerves at the 
very time they are the most needed. Should I 
falter now there will be a failure, which I must 
avoid. Furies and demons of the infernal regions ! 
give me a steady hand for this work,’’ he mut- 
tered. 

The faint sloshing sounds of approaching foot- 
steps now fell upon his ear. 

‘* Here he comes,’’ spoke Linsey, his heart pul- 
sating more nervously ; ‘‘ now for a true eye and a 
steady hand, and I shall rid myself of a viper that 
has crossed my path and bids fair to turn and sting 
me unless I crush him.’’ As he spoke he drew a 
pistol from his coat and cocked it. To his horror 
he felt his hand trembling. 

‘* Ye gods! can I not steady my nerves wien 
now above all other times I require a steady hand ?”’ 
he ejaculated ; ** but I can knock him down at the 
first shot. If not, I shall have five more left, with 
which to dispose of him. Why, it is scarce ten 
feet to where he must walk, and I can see his form, 
dark as it is, while mine will be entirely concealed 
by the shadows of this tree.’’ 

On came Henry Owens, plodding through the 
mud, little dreaming of the danger that lurked in 
the pathway before him. Silent, grim, and mo- 
tionless, stood the cold-blooded assassin. 

Henry, wearied with his long and toilsome walk, 
and yet three miles more before him, ere he should 
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. | ‘ ° . . 
reach the town, began to wish that he had accepted | the fields, with Owens after him in hot pursuit. 


the proffered hospitality of the widow Elmer, 
though it was now too late. He must reach the 
town before he could secure rest. He came steadily 
on. He saw the dark oak standing on the ridge 
by the roadside, whose dark shadows concealed 
the crouching figure beneath it. Straight on he 
walked, and down the road. His whistling had 
long since given way to weary panting, and the 
clayey mud accumulated on his boots, until each 
foot seemed weighted with a ton. 

He walked on down the road until he came op- 
posite a tree that threw a heavy shadow over the 
road, when a snapping sound, like that produced 





by the explosion of a cap, startled him. He saw 
a slight flash, which revealed the crouching figure 
of a man with a pistol in his hand, directly under 
the tree. Herman Linsey’s pistol had missed fire, 
and Henry Owen’s life was saved ! 


weapon from his pocket, and a sharp report and 
blinding flash followed in return. The crouching 
figure took to his heels and went flying across 


| a bullet in my carcass. 


‘*Bang!’’ went another shot from his pistol, and 


Herman Linsey heard a bullet whistle uncomfort- 
ably near his head. It considerably accelerated 
his speed, and reaching the clump of trees, he cut 
the halter, sprang upon his horse, and galloped off. 

Henry was only enabled to get a momentary 
glimpse of the horseman as he rode away and fired 
again, but the distance was too great to prove 
effective. 

** Aha! I understand it now,’’ exclaimed Henry, 
as he returned across the field to the road. ‘* The 
scoundrel is the horseman who passed me on the 
road, and had not his pistol missed fire, I might 
have been laying flat on my back in the mud with 
Thank fortune for the 
rain that dampened his powder. It was either 
Linsey or some emissary of his. Henry Owens, 


| you must be more careful, and not travel dark 
In the flash of a second, Owens drew his own | 


lonely roads of a night by yourself.’’ 

Having regained the road, he resumed his way 
towards the town, which he reached without any 
further molestation. 
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By HEZEKIAH 


Ir was in July, 1843, and the evening before 
Washington Allston’s funeral. I arrived in Boston 
late in the afternoon, and immediately started for 
Old Cambridge, where I expected to spend several 
days, attend the memorial service of the poet- 
artist, and witness his interment in the historic | 
churchyard. 

The old house in Cambridge where I was to 
pass the night, stood near the colleges, on the 
very ground where the Shepard Memorial Church 
now stands. It was a very roomy mansion, with 
a quaint colonial expression and picturesqueness, 
and I approached it with a feeling of reverence or | 


BUTTERWORTH. 


; Shall soon have occasion more particularly to ex- 


plain. 

I had heard Kenyon say that from the windows 
of the house a crowd of bright eyes had witnessed 
the cavalcade that conducted Washington to Cam- 
bridge. The old elm stands only a little distance 


| from the place, under which the young General 


in 1775, took command of the army. 

Lombard poplars shaded the house in front, if I 
remember rightly—tall, spectral trees, on which the 
moonlight was falling. ‘There were two porticoes, 


| between which the visitor was expected to make a 


choice according to his social rank or station ; at 


awe, as I passed the colleges, and came in sight of | least it had been so in a former day, and the house 


its cool, shady lawn, 

My friend Kenyon, whom I was to visit, had | 
told me something about the place. It had 
belonged to a family by the name of Moore. 
Deacon Moore was a prominent man in colonial | 
days and during the Revolutionary period, and | 


| suggested still a colonial rather than a republican 


code of etiquette. But I was not obliged to make 
choice between them, as my friend was expecting 


| me, and stood waiting for me in the deep, cool 


shadows before the open door. 
After supper we entered the roomy parlor where 


was the treasurer of Dr. Holmes’s church, as I | the windows were open and the lights turned low, 
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and talked of our school-days and old friends who 
were changed and gone. 

My feelings were somewhat mellowed by the 
subject; there was a stillness about the room, the 
house and the colleges, which impressed me, and I 
suddenly recollected that I had heard Kenyon say | 
when we were school chums, that there was some 
strange mystery associated with the place. I re- | 
minded him of the remark, which began to awaken | 
a deep curiosity in my mind, and asked : 

‘* Was the mysterious person supposed to be old | 
Deacon Moore ?”’ 

He smiled faintly, and said, ‘‘ You are tired and ! 
nervous, and we will 
pass all that now; these 
old stories have not 
been revived for years. 
Nearly every old house 
in Cambridge that out- 
dates the present cen- 
tury, has its legend, and 
this, I believe, is no 
exception to the rule of 
traditional ghost lore ; 
but in that respect is 
rather a remarkable es- 
tate. But strange old 
Deacon Moore has 
ceased to walk nights, 
if indeed he ever was 
troublesome, and the 
mending of outhouses, 
doors and fences is now 
left wholly to carpen- 
ters. How the story of the Deacon’s ghostly | 
wanderings used to unnerve me when I wasa boy! 


I pity one,’’ he continued, ‘‘who is subject to | 
nervous fears. There is one room in this house | 


that I used to dread, though I cannot tell why. 
My impressions, I have always noticed, have some 


_been excited with much company and suddenly 





THE OLD WASHINGTON ELM, CAMBRIDGE. 


left alone. The place used to be my study and 
sleeping-room, but I have not slept there now for 
many years. It has been fitted up for me again, 
while a part of the house is undergoing repairs.’’ 
Kenyon rose to go into another room, asking to 
be excused, that he might speak with Mr. Genni- 


| son before the family retired. 


He was gone a long time, and when he re- 


| turned, he proposed that we should go at once to 


our room, saying he knew I must be tired. 

The room was large, quaint, and old-fashioned, 
and there was something in the remarks that 
Kenyon had made that 
immediately interested 
me in it. 

It was a still, lovely 
night, and the moon, 
now risen in full splen- 
dor, covered the col- 
leges and churches like 
a sea of haze, and barred 
with long lines of light 
the uncarpeted floor. I 
do not know but the 
moonlight heightened 
the effect of Kenyon’s 
suggestions of some 
mysteriousness about 
the apartment, romance 
so frequently associates 
moonlight with what is 
mysterious; but, how- 
ever this may be, my 
feelings impelled me to ask further questions, 
although the subject had evidently become dis- 
tasteful to my friend, now that we were in the 
room. 

**Did you once think the room was haunted ?’’ 
I ventured. 


association with reality. This impression, the| ‘‘ No, not exactly that,’’ he said, curtly ; ‘still 
dread, the fear, I used to experience on spending | it used to seem to me that there were shapes and 
an hour in that room, seems to be causeless, and | objects in it that could be felt rather than seen— 
yet I have a feeling that more cause for it may | something wrong, something that ought not to be. 
yet be discovered. But it will hardly do to dwell | There will be many artists and literary men in 
upon this subject, for we are to spend the night | town to-morrow. We hardly appreciated Allston 
in that very room. There is little danger that | here, he led such a quiet, dignified, retired life.’’ 
the old nervous horror will return upon me again, ‘*Are there many old houses in Cambridge 
especially in your company. I used to suffer the | famous for legends or ghost lore?” I resumed. 

most from it, if I remember rightly, when my|  ‘¢ Yes, there was the Vassal house, Longfellow’s, 


mind was not fully occupied, and when I had | and the Royal house at Medford, and—”’ 
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‘‘ But this house, you said it held a first rank in 
old colonial superstitions, I believe?’ 

‘¢ Not in colony times, but after that.’’ 

‘* Was it reported to be haunted ?”’ 

‘Would you sleep more quietly if you knew ?”’ 

‘Yes; truth is better than suspense.’’ 

‘‘ After Deacon Moore died some peculations 
were found to have been committed.”’ 

‘© Well.” 

‘‘Well, the Deacon was a very restless man 
before he died. He had a strange habit of wan- 
dering about the premises nights, with a hammer or 
hatchet in his hand, repairing outhouses and fences, 
and making the neighbors very unquiet at unsea- 
sonable hours.”’ 

‘© Well?”’ 

‘Well, after he died, it was discovered that he 
had been in the habit of appropriating money to 
his own use from the church treasury, and sus- 
picion fell upon his character. 

** Well ?”’ 

‘Well, the sounds continued.”’ 

‘* What sounds ?”’ 

‘*Qh, the hammering and the thumping, and 
the driving nails in the night.”’ 


‘*But you surely do not believe that any such 
disturbances were caused by the disembodied spirit 
of Deacon Moore ?”’ 


‘*No, I do not; I am not superstitious enough 


for that. The Deacon was a very singular man, 
I am told, especially in his last days, and when 
suspicion fell upon his character after his decease, 
he was just such a person as superstitious minds 
would at that period expect to return in ghost 
form to haunt the place. And as his mending of 
buildings and fences nights was one of his most 
annoying characteristics, it is not strange that 
natural sounds occurring late at night should be 
attributed to his hammer. The event caused great 
excitement in its day, and nervous people for a 
long period avoided the place in the night. 
‘*But,’”’ he continued, ‘although I do not 
believe any such silly stories as the old people 
used to tell, I do believe in my own impressions, 
and I have had a fixed impression for years that 
there is something wrong about the place, and 
when I am in my most sensitive moods the mys- 
tery seems somehow to be associated with this 
veryroom. You may think me over-sensitive and 
credulous, but I suffered from vague nervous im- 
pressions when I used to occupy the place, I have 





had an indistinct dread of it since I left it, and I 
would not sleep in it again to-night if you were 
not with me. I would not like to sleep in a 
room where I knew some great crime had been 
committed ; not that I would expect to be troubled 
by the victims, but because I am sensitive to the 
associations of a place. I would better rest in a 
room where a good man was married than one in 
which a bad man died. With many it would make 
no difference; but I cannot help this peculiar 
element implanted in my nature.’’ 

The old Cambridge clock struck the hour of 
twelve. We ceased talking. The wind arose, 
tossing the newly-leaved branches of the trees, 
and causing dark shadows to move with an uncer- 
tain motion across the floor. With an unquiet 
feeling I watched the shadows for a time, and 
then began to feel the sweet influences of sleep. 

The next night Washington Allston was buried 
in the old Cambridge churchyard. Brown, the 
landscape painter, must remember the scene; he 
was a pupil of Allston, and, if I remember rightly, 
was among the torch-bearers when the remains 
were uncovered, and the moon breaking through 
the clouds shone full upon the face of the dead. 

After the funeral I returned to the house, and 
inquired for Kenyon. I found a note from him, 
saying that he had been-detained in Boston, and 
would probably be compelled to remain there 
during the night. I am not superstitious, but the 
vision of my sleeping-room, and Kenyon’s dread 
impression of it immediately rose before me, and I 
am free to confess that I did not enjoy the pros- 
pect of passing the night alone. 

I was lonesome without Kenyon, was tired, and 
I went to my room soon after returning, thinking 
I would lounge in a very inviting easy chair, and 
read until I became too drowsy to be at all influ- 
enced by the solitariness of the place or my con- 
stitutional nervous fears. I say constitutional nerv- 
ous fears, for I, like Kenyon, was susceptible to 
more influences than I could see, hear, or define, 
and I, too, had observed that impressions received 
when I was highly sensitive, almost always found 
some counterpart in reality, or met with some 
rather remarkable fulfillment. 

It was a partly cloudy night, with an atmosphere 
full of fragrance, and a glorious moon. The few 
now living who attended Washington Allston’s 
funeral must distinctly remember it—the parting 
clouds, the shadows anon shutting out the soft 
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moonlight, the lights on the college grounds, the 
still, warm air. 

I leaned out of my window, as the first relief 
from my solitary situation. Christ Church broke 
the view of the churchyard, where the poet-artist 
had just been laid. 

I was wandering in dreams through the dim 
vistas of the past, catching, as it were, glimpses of 
forms long faded and gone, never to see the July 
sunshine or the green earth again, when a sudden 
sense of some mysterious influence began to steal 
over me. I can only describe it as a feeling that 
there was something that ought not to be in or 
about the room. I saw nothing, heard nothing, 
yet there seemed to be near, the presence of some- 
thing impalpable, a dark presence, an atmospheric 
chill and gloom; I am growing nervous, I thought, 
and I flung myself upon the bed. 

Did I dream? I cannot say. I seemed to be 
dreaming, and yet conscious of my dreams; to 
have a double consciousness, a double sense of 
things. The dark impalpable presence seemed to 
descend, and then began a dream or semi-con- 
sciousness of supposed circumstances that were ex- 
traordinary. It seemed as if a mason was build- 
ing a vault under the floor. I fancied I could 
hear the rattle of bricks, the splash of mortar, and 
the click of a trowel. 

I started up; the dream passed away. It was a 
bright night, and the wind breathed refreshingly 
through the trees. I was vexed at my own nerv- 
ousness, and presently was half asleep again. 

But in that debatable condition, between sleep- 
ing and waking, the same sounds seemed to be 
repeated—the fall of bricks, the splash of mortar, 
the click of the trowel. I tried to think of Ken- 
yon and old school-days. The click of the trowel 
became fainter, I heard the clock striking twelve, 
and fell asleep. 

Towards morning I was roused by a passing 
wagon in the street. It could have been but a 
moment between sleeping and waking, but in that 
moment the same vivid dream was repeated. I 
fancied I could hear the sound of masonry under 
the floor. 

Fully awake, I heard nothing, and my sleep had 
been sweet and undisturbed. Towards morning I 
found myself drowsy again, when the click of the 
trowel again startled me. I started up, threw my- 
self into the arm-chair, and sat there undisturbed 
until the morning began to redden in the east. 





Kenyon returned before noon, when I went with 
him to Boston, and took leave of him there. 

I never forgot the impressions of that night, 
though I did not tell Kenyon of them. I seldom 
recall dreams, and I cannot relate any dream I 
ever had in my life, except that one so vividly re- 
peated. AsI have thought of that, I have had a 
horror of nervous disease, for it fixed in my mind 
the conviction that no suffering could be more 
dreadful than nervous apprehension and fear. 

Many years passed before I saw Cambridge 
again. I have not the exact date now, but it was 
the year when the building of the Shepard Me- 
morial Church began. The old Charles River 
bridge Lad given place to a more substantial 
structure, as I noticed when I passed; Kenyon was 
in Nevada, and the old Moore house was unin- 
habited, and was soon to be taken down. The 
land on which it stood was to be used by the 
Society of the Shepard Memorial Church for their 
new building. 

I was at my hotel one evening, when a newsboy 
entered the hall, and said: 

‘* Journal! Traveller! Herald! Startling dis- 
covery! Two bodies found in a vault of the old 
Moore house !’’ 

I started to my feet. I bought a copy of each 
of the papers, the Hera/d giving the most detailed 
and curious account. The paper described the 
situation of the room, and I felt a nervous pre- 
spiration steal over me, as I identified it as the 
very apartment that Kenyon had occupied, and 
about which he had given me such an unfavor- 
able impression, and in which we had passed 
the night together, and I had dreamed the one 
vivid dream that stamped itself indelibly on my 
memory. 

I immediately went to the place. The house 
was partly taken down, and a great crowd of people 
were around it, and within the admissible part of 
its ruins. 

I went to my old chamber, forcing my way with 
an air of special concern through the crowd. The 
floor was taken up; under it was an open brick 
vault. It wasempty. Men and boys were talking 
about the ‘‘ bodies.’’ I received the most unsatis- 
factory answers to my questions about the discov- 
ery, and turned to the policeman who had taken 
charge of the place. 

‘* Where are the bodies?’’ I asked. 

“The old skeletons? They have been removed.” 
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‘«What is your opinion about them? Vio- 
lence ?”’ 

‘‘Well, the bones are so old you can’t tell. 
They may be, for aught any one knows, an hun- 
dred years old. This isa very old house, and they 
used to tell some curious stories about it a very 
long time ago. People got the idea it was haunted ; 
people used to believe in such things more than 
they do now.”’ 

‘‘Did any two persons ever disappear myste- 
riously from Cambridge society ?”’ 

‘* Not that I ever heard of.’’ 

‘But how could such a vault as this have been 
built without exciting suspicion ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know.”’ 

He presently added: ‘‘ Anatomies, perhaps.’’ 

‘¢ But why were the skeletons hidden in such a 
room as this under the floor? Why were they 
placed in a vault at all ?”’ 

‘*[ don’t know. It all looks kind of myste- 
rious ;’’ and with an easy air, that showed that 
mysterious things were not unfamiliar to him, he 
walked slowly away. : 

The vault was nearly under the place where my 
bed had been on the nights I had occupied the 
room, and where probably Kenyon’s bed had 
stood when the room was his study. 

Old people associated the discovery with Dea- 
con Moore. The stories about his strange habits, 
and his supposed peculations from Dr. Holmes’s 
church treasury, and about the mysterious noises 
on the premises after his decease, were again re- 
vived, and old New England superstition for a few 
days seemed to start into new life in the town. A 





case of circumstantial evidence, throwing suspicion 
upon the eccentric Deacon, was at once made up, 
but it seemed to have but little basis in fact, and 
the same suspicion would doubtless have fallen 
upon any other singular person who might have 
long ago occupied the house. 

The leading facts of this story are true, and will 
readily be recognized, and I would not for the 
sake of heightening the effect of a plot do injustice 
to the memory of one who may have been a wholly 
innocent man. I can but remember in associating 
tales and rumors with facts, that old New England 
superstition threw a shade of suspicion over many 
an innocent name. 

It is a Cambridge mystery, and it gathers around 
it the glooin and romance of nearly one hundred 
years. Whowere these people? Were they brought 
to their hidden tomb by the hand of violence? If 
so, why were they placed in a vault in a private 
house where time would surely disclose the secret 
of their burial, and raise the darkest suspicions? 
Were they anatomical specimens? Then why 
were they hidden at all ? 

The old Moore House is gone; the historic 
church of Dr. Holmes is gone, and the finest of 
Cambridge’s churches now raises its finger-like 
spire over the spot where the mansion of the mys- 
terious Deacon once stood. I sometimes pass the 
place in my evening walks, and the old tradition, 
and more recent mysterious discovery, return to 
my mind vividly; but it is all an association of 
the past, of times dark and ended, faded and 
gone ; and the mystery that now is, it ever will 
remain. 





A REMARKABLE PRESENTIMENT. 


By J. H. McM. 


HAVE you ever experienced that indescribable 
dread of evil potent; that shapeless, intangible 
phantasm that warns you to beware of you know 
not what; that infinity of horror surrounding you 
like a pall, seeming to invite you onward to some 
lurking danger without the faculty of averting it ? 
I have, and I’ll tell you how it happened. Some 
may charge me with a defective constitution, the 
mania arising from dyspepsia, or nervous prostra- 
tion, superinduced by drink; but as I have lived 





a temperate and careful life, with a healthy mind 
and body, no other hypothesis can account for my 
wonderful escape than that of supernatural agency. 

Some thirty years ago, very near the present 
location of a prominent railroad depot in the city 
of B——, there could be found a dingy frame 
structure adapted as a hostelrie, which was resorted 
to by travellers from all sections of the country 
visiting the city on business of any kind ; but par- 


| ticularly by a class engaged in buying and selling 
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horses, a capacious, though rickety, stable being 
conveniently disposed at a distance of two or 
three hundred yards from the hotel building. I 
had been a drover for a number of years, and fre- 
quently made trips to B—— to secure stock, and 
always made the Eagle, which was the title of the 
hotel, my headquarters, its comfortable interior, 
genial host, and excellent fare, being a decided 
contrast to its unpleasant exterior. 

On the present occasion I arrived at the Eagle 
about dusk of a raw, rainy October day, having 
resolved to spend a few days for the purpose of 
buying a carload of horses, to do which I had with 
me about three thousand dollars, which I carried 
in a stout, well-made buckskin belt worn next to 
my body, and though I had no suspicion or fear 
previously of any likely altercation with any one, I 
made it a point to carry a large-bladed knife in 
case of necessity, as well also to use in numerous 
ways in connection with my business—cutting 
straps, ropes, halters, etc. I sauntered into the 


hotel and registered my name, and was booked 
for room twenty-one, which had a single window 
looking out towards the stable, immediately under 


which was a shed running the whole length of the 
hotel. I disposed of my traps, washed myself, 
and walked down to the bar-room to warm myself 
at the large cheerful fire on the grate. I had no 
sooner set foot over the threshold of the bar-room 
than I stood for some moments as if petrified, a 
cold clammy sweat oozed out of my body, with a 
shiver and feeling such as I never experienced 
before. The cause of this was inexplicable, but 
while it lasted, the fierce, tiger-like eyes of a large 
black-whiskered man, who sat at a card table in 
company with three others, were riveted upon me 
with such a fascination, and with such horrifying 
intensity, that like the bird and the snake, I was 
chained to the spot. I have always been of a 
phlegmatic temperament, and why I should thus 
be affected, was more than I could conjecture ; 
but somehow it occurred to me that this man was 
a representative of Hades, sent on earth to over- 
come me in some way, and though I finally wended 
my way to bed I could not efface the frightful 
phantom; and so lying upon my bed with my 
knife open in my hand (why I did this I could not 
say), I remained awake until near morning, I 
think about four o’clock, when I saw, or thought I 
saw, those terrible eyes glaring at me from the 
casement. I tried to move to prepare myself for 





an encounter, but could not! was it a nightmare 
ora reality? I am unable even now to say, be- 
cause I remembered nothing more until I awakened 
from a sound slumber about nine o’clock in the 
morning. After breakfasting I wandered out to- 
ward the stable, though the events of the previous 
night were ever recurring to my mind, and while 
musing I was startled by a pleasant ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, sir! are you looking for some horses to-day ?”’ 

I answered, mechanically, ‘‘ yes !’’ and on look- 
ing up I beheld the smiling countenance of my evil 
genius, but the gleam of the eye was even more 
terrible. I began then to wonder how this man 
whom I had never known before could so work 
upon my mind as to almost paralyze me; but so it 
was. I, however, had considerable conversation 
with him in reference to horses, during which I 
was informed that on the following day a farmer 
from one of the adjoining counties intended to 
bring three or four fine animals to town for sale, 
and if I would wait until next day he would en- 
deavor to assist me in a purchase. I thanked him, 
and agreed to be on hand, but secretly resolved that 
I would return home that very night, a fear having 
come over me that some injury would follow further 
acquaintance with this man. I secured five horses 
during the day, and had arrangements made to 
ship them to my address, and after a good supper 
and a lively talk with the landlord, paid my bill 
and departed. During the conversation with mine 
host, he casually remarked that McCurdy (my evil 
genius) was particularly anxious to know if I in- 
tended to stay any length of time, and replied that 
he thought I would be there for another day any- 
how ; hence, he was surprised himself at my sudden 
determination to leave. Just as I was about to go, 
a new arrival at the hotel, as noble a looking gen- 
tleman as I ever set eyes upon, accosted the host, 
and called for a room; the key of the room I had 
just left being in his hand, he assigned him to the 
same room, to which he immediately ascended. I 
took the train, seemingly relieved at leaving B——, 
and took no thought of the occurrences of the pre- 
vious day or two. 

On the second day after my reaching home I 
picked up my newspaper, when the following tele- 
graphic despatch attracted my notice: 

“ZB , Oct. 24, 18—. 

‘*A most atrocious murder was committed here 
in Room 21, Eagle Hotel. Charles H. Jenkins, 
a wealthy planter from Georgia, on his way North, 
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stopped over night at the Eagle, and upon trying 
to arouse him in the morning no answer was made, 
whereupon the door was forced, and Mr. Jenkins 
was found dead in bed, with a large butcher-knife 
sunk into his heart; his death must have been in- 
stantaneous. His watch, and whatever money he 
had was gone, showing that robbery was the mo- 
tive. No clue to the murderer yet, though the 
disappearance of Sam McCurdy, who was observed 
loitering about the hotel late last night, seems to 
throw suspicion on him.”’ 





About a week after I learned of the capture of 
Sam McCurdy on Long Island, and as the de- 
tective was taking him through, the train stopped 
at the depot, and I walked in; and though Mc- 
Curdy had stoutly protested his innocence, when 
he saw me he appeared as if a ghost was moving to- 
ward him, and threw up his hands to waive me off. 
He confessed then that he intended to and thought 
he had killed me, to get my money. After trial 
he was found guilty, and condemned to death. 

How do you account for my preservation ? 





LONGFELLOW’S CHESTNUT CHAIR. 


By GEoRGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


In the Poet’s study, at Cambridge, stands 
A chair that is touched by loving hands; 

It is carved from wood that proudly grew 
Where now fronts stately avenue; 

Yes, made from a chestnut that murmured o’er 
The village smithy in days of yore! 

Ah, city fathers might hew it down, 

They ne’er can banish its great renown; 
And well may the heart of that chestnut tree 
Longfellow’s precious relic be, 

For Time’s sharp tooth touches not its core 
Sound as the poet’s verse, and pure! 

Aye, it has vanished, by law cut down, 

But its fame is rooted in every town! 

Who has not heard of the smithy there 

In those welcome verses sweet and rare? 
Like a dainty chime the true song sped, 
And oft is its holy lesson read! 


The picture rises before me now: 

I see the smith with his sweat-dewed brow, 
A very Vulcan, so strong and tall 

The building shakes as his sledge-blows fall; 
Though bellows breathe when his bare arms press 
As if the touch were a fond caress! 

I hear the voices around the door 

As children gather when school is o’er ; 

And see the sparks from the anvil flung, 

A moment glisten, like lamp-lights hung 
Among those branches he loved so well; 
Where latest beams of the sunset fell! 





The carter’s tire, that sultry day, 

Like a fiery snake in the embers lay, 

And his sleepy Dobbin raised one ear 

When hot shoe hissed in the black trough near ; 
While patient ox, tho’ in leathern thrall, 
Chewed his cud in the blacksmith’s stall! 

The grand old chestnut beside the door, 

Threw welcome shade o’er the blackened floor, 
And the smith, save thoughts of dear ones gone, 
Was blithe as the soaring lark at dawn! 


In an unknown grave his form may lie, 

But we blushed, as woodman with axe drew nigh 
To fell the old chestnut that graced his door, 
Though the anvil’s echo is heard no more! 

And vain was the gray-haired poet’s plea 

To save that spreading, and world-loved tree. 
From “life's flaming forge” love’s sparks will fall, 
As many his tender lines recall ; 

And some loving heart will throb with pain 

For every leaf that should bloom again. 


Yes, finished is poet’s easy chair, 

Tis carved with leaf-work and tendrils rare ; 
Long may the hands that have toiled so well, 
On its arm-rests lie with a holy spell; 

And the evening sun its blessings throw 

O’er face there pillowed, and locks of snow! 
In its friendly clasp, should slumber bind 
The eyes which mirror the noble mind, 

Be rustling leaves of the chestnut heard, 
The forge beneath, and the song of bird! 
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VALLEY FORGE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By A. G. FEATHER. 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 


Tue village of Valley Forge, so memorable in | above Norristown, in a deep, short, hollow scoope 
American history as the scene of Washington’s | out from a low, rugged mountain, and opening 
encampment during the winter of 1777-78, is | upon the great Valley which stretches away to- 
situated in Chester County, on the west side of } ward Phoenixville. A small creek runs through 


the River Schuylkill, between six and seven miles the little valley, turning, in its course, the water- 
Vor. XI.—3 
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wheel of a cotton factory, which stands upon the 
site of the old forge of Isaac Potts. The Potts 
family, located in this vicinity, were extensive 
manufacturers of iron, and the old forge estab- 
lished by their ancestor, Isaac Potts, upon the 
creek which here enters the Schuylkill, obtained 
for the place the name which it has since borne. 
Upon the mountainous flanks of this little Val- 
ley, Washington established his winter quarters in 
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1777-78. His own re- 
sidence was at the 
house of Isaac Potts, 
a Quaker preacher, and is still standing. It is 
a substantial stone dwelling, situated near the 
mouth of the creek and within sight of the 
railroad. The illustration is a most excellent 
representation of the building at the present 
time, and our artist, in sketching the same, has 
endeavored to give some faint outlines of the out- 
lying hills upon which the army bivouacked during 
that most inclement winter. The room occupied 
by Washington was the one upon the right of the 
hall on the first floor, and is a very small chamber. 











In the deep east window in the rear of the house, 


as shown in the illustration, whence he could look 
out upon a large portion of his camp upon the 
slopes, are still preserved the cavity and the little 
trap-door, arranged by the General, as a private 





depository for his papers. It answered the pur- 
pose admirably; for even now the visitor would 
not suspect that the old blue sill, upon which he 
was leaning to gaze upon the hallowed hills, might 
be lifted and disclose a capacious chest. The 
view of the building is taken from the Reading 
Railroad, looking east, and includes a portion of 
the range of hills in the rear, where- the troops 
were encamped. The main building was erected 
in 1770; the wing is more modern, and occupies 
the place of a log addition mentioned by Mrs. 
Washington in a letter to Mercy Warren, 1778: 
‘The General’s department,’’ she wrote, ‘is 
very small; he has had a log cabin built to dine 
in, which has made our quarters much more toler- 
able than they were at first.”’ 

The patriot army, which left Whitemarsh on 
the 11th of December, reached Valley Forge on 
the rgth. In general orders, issued two days pre- 
viously, Washington directed the preparation of 
huts for the comfort of the soldiers, assuring them, 
at the same time, ‘‘ that he himself would share 
in the hardships, and partake of every inconve- 
nience.’’ On the 18th the whole army engaged 
in religious services, according to a recommenda- 
tion of Congress that it should be observed as a 
day of thanksgiving and praise, and on the morn- 
ing of the r9th they spread over the hills at Valley 
Forge, and began the work of hutting. All was 
activity among those who were sufficiently clad to 
allow them to work in the open air. Some cut 
down trees, others fashioned them, and in a few 
days the barracks, erected upon the plan of a regu- 
lar city, were completed. Washington gave explicit 
directions for constructing the huts. He ordered 
the Colonels or commanding officers of regiments 
to cause their men to be divided into parties of 
twelve, and to see that each party had its propor- 
tion of tools, and commence a hut for that num- 
ber; and as an encouragement to industry and art, 
the General promised to reward the party in each 
regiment which finished its hut in the quickest 
and most workmanlike manner, with a present of 
twelve dollars. He also offered a reward of one 
hundred dollars to the officer or soldier who 
should substitute a covering for the huts, cheaper 
and more quickly made than boards, Until his 
soldiers were thus comfortably lodged, Washing- 
ton occupied his cheerless marquee, which was 
pitched on the spot where now stands the observa- 
tory, erected by Charles H. Rogers, Esq. 
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Near Washington’s quarters, on a gentle eleva- | 


tion by the river, were stationed his body or life- 


guard, under the command of Charles Gibbs, of | 
Rhode Island. A little to the right of the guard | 
was the brigade of General McIntosh ; and further | 


up the hills were the brigades of Huntington, 
Conway, and Maxwell. Between these and MclIn- 
tosh’s brigade were a redouf and slight intrench- 
ments, and directly in fron@#§f them was a line of 
abattis. Nearer the Scuhyl@@l, and on the top of 
the hill, was the brigade of eral Varnum, near 
astarredoubt. At 
a distance of about 
amile, and forming 
a line from the 
Schuylkill to Val- 
ley Creek, was the 
main portion of the 
army under Briga- 
diers Muhlenberg, 
Weedon, Patterson, 
Poor, Learned, 
Glover, Wayne, 
Scott, and Wood- 
ford, with a line of 
intrenchments in 
front. The artifi- 
cers of the army 
were on the north 
side of the creek, 
opposite the Gen- 
eral’s quarters, and 
near the cotton fac- 
tory was the army 
bakehouse. There 
was also an irregu- as 
lar line of intrench- SEF 

ments along the 
brow of the hill, 
on the south side 
of the Creek. A little southward of Washing- 






it Knox’s artillery. 
The whole number of men in the field was eleven 


thousand and ninety-eight, when the encampment | we remain here. 


commenced. Of this number, two thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight were unfit for duty. 
They had marched and countermarched, day and 
night, in endeavoring to baffle the designs of a 
powerful enemy to their country and its liberties ; 
now they were called upon, in the midst of ‘com- 
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GENERAL WASHINGTON. 
(From an Old Print). 


| are several days in arrears. 
ton’s marquee there was another redoubt, and near | for want of forage. 


parative inaction, to war with enemies more in- 
sidious, implacable and personal. Hunger and 
nakedness assailed that dreary winter camp with 
all their progeny of disease and woe. Thither, as 
we have seen, the soldiers came with naked and 
| bleeding feet, and there they sat down where 
destitution held court, and ruled with an icy 
| sceptre. As the winter advanced, their sufferings 
| increased, On the r6th of February, Washington 
| wrote to Governor Clinton, ‘‘ For some days past 
there has been little less than a famine in the 
camp. A part of 
the army has been 
a week without any 
kind of flesh, and 
the rest three or 
four days. Naked 
and starving as they 
are, we cannot 
enough admire the 
incomparable _pa- 
tience and fidelity 
of the soldiery, that 
they have not been, 
ere this, excited by 
their sufferings to 
a general mutiny 
and desertion.’’ 
‘*The situation 
of the camp is 
such,’’ wrote Gen- 
eral Varnum to 
General Greene, 
on the r2th of Feb- 
Z, ruary, *‘that in all 
aes, hunran probability 
the army must dis- 
solve. Many of 
the troops are des- 
titute of meat, and 
The horses are dying 
AM country in the vicinity 
of the camp is exhatiste@. There cannot be a 
moral certainty of bettering our condition while 
What consequences have we 


| rationally to expect ?”’ 


‘*It was with great difficulty,’’ says Dr. Thacher, 
‘*that men enough could be found in a condition 
fit to discharge the military camp duties from day 


| to day, and for this purpose, those who were naked 
borrowed of those who had clothes.”’ 
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Yet amid all this suffering day after day, sur- 
rounded by frost and snow (for it was a winter of 
great severity), patriotism was still warm and 
hopeful in the hearts of the soldiers, and the love 
of self was merged into the one holy sentiment, 
love of country. Although a few feeble notes of 
discontent were heard, and symptoms of intentions 
to abandon the cause were visible, yet the great 


— 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 


body of that suffering phalanx were content to 
wait for the budding spring, and be ready to enter 
anew upon the fields of strife in the cause of free- 
dom. It was one of the most trying scenes in the 
life of Washington; but a cloud of doubt seldom 
darkened the serene atmosphere of: his hopes. He 
knew that the cause was just and holy; and his 
faith and confidence in God as a defender and 
helper of right were as steady in their ministra- 
tions of vigor to his soul, as were the pulsations of 
his heart to his active limbs. In perfect reliance 
upon Divine aid, he moved in the midst of crushed 
hopes, and planned brilliant schemes for the future. 


What a contrast to the order of things in the 
British lines, then in possession of the City of 
Philadelphia! Who that reads the annals of the 
British occupation, showing the comforts and abun- 
dance of stores, warm and cheerful quarters, and 


| the pleasures of society enjoyed by the enemy 





during that bleak and severe winter, will not 
warmly sympathize with the sufferings and trials 
of the patriots at Valley Forge? On 
the one hand, illy-clad, half-starved, 
and exposed to the rigors of a most 
severe winter, in poor and comfort- 
less quafters ; while on the other, well- 
dressed, well-fed and comfortably- 
quartered in a city, whose citizens 
afforded all the pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of social life. 
The entertainment given in honor 
of Sir William Howe and his brother 
Richard, Earl Howe (the naval com- 
mander), on Monday, the 18th of 
May, 1778, and on the eve of the 
former’s departure from America, was 
probably the most magnificent exhibi- 
tion of extravagance and folly ever 
Z, witnessed in the country. It was 
Z called the Meschianza, an Italian 
word signifying a medley. To give a 
NN full description of the entertainment 
as narrated by the chroniclers, would 
require too much space at our hands. 
It is sufficient, however, to know that 
it very properly drew forth the indig- 
nant comments of not only the Whigs 
in America, but of the true friends of 
government here and in England, as 
an appropriate finale to the sensu- 
alities of the British army during its 
winter encampment in Philadelphia. The loose 
discipline of the army during those six months of 
idleness, did more to weaken the power of the 
enemy than all the battles they had yet expe- 
rienced. 

On the 1st of May, however, a ray of light from 
France beamed upon the American army at Val- 
ley Forge. It was preceded by a faint gleam from 
England, and a glimmer upon our own shores. 
That ray was the intelligence that France had 
acknowledged the independence of the Colonies, 
and entered into a treaty of amity with them ; the 
gleam was the arrival of Lord North’s conciliatory 
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bills; the glimmer was the advent and first pro- 


cedures of commissioners bearing the olive branch . 


of reconciliation. On the 7th Washington issued 
the following general order : 

‘‘It having pleased the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe to defend the cause of the United Ameri- 
can States, and finally to raise us up a powerful 
friend among the princes of the earth, to establish 
our liberty and independence upon a lasting foun- 
dation, it becomes us to set apart a day for grate- 
fully acknowledging the divine goodness, and 
celebrating the important event, which we owe to 
his divine interposition. 

The several brigades are 
to be assembled for this 
purpose at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning, 
when their chaplains 


will communicate the 
intelligence contained 
in the postscript of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of 
the 2d instant, and offer 
up a thanksgiving, and 


deliver a discourse suit- 
able to the occasion. At 
half-past ten o’clock a 
cannon will be fired, / 
which is to be a signal 
for the men to be under 
arms; the brigade in- 
spectors will then in- 
spect their dress and 
arms, and form the bat- 
talions according to the 
instructions given them, 


and announce to the commanding officers of the | 


brigade that the battalions are formed. 
‘« The commanders of brigades will then appoint 
the field officer to the battalions, after which each 


battalion will be ordered to load and ground their | 


arms. At half-past eleven a second cannon will 


be fired as a signal for the march ; upon which the | 


several brigades will begin their march by wheel- 
ing to the right by platoons, and proceed by the 
nearest way to the left of their ground by the new 
position. This will be pointed out by the brigade 
inspectors. A third signal will then be given, on 
which there will be a discharge of thirteen cannon ; 
after which a running fire of the infantry will begin 
on the right of Woodford’s, and continue through- 


GENERAL GREENE. 
(From an Old Print). 


| out the front line ; it will then be taken up on the 
left of the second line, and continue to the right. 
Upon a signal given, the whole army will huzza, 
Long live the King of France! ‘The artillery then 
begins again, and fires thirteen rounds; this will 
be succeeded by a second general discharge of the 
musketry in a running fire, and huzza, Long live the 
| friendly European powers! The last discharge of 
' thirteen pieces of artillery will be given, followed 

by a general running fire, and huzza, Zhe Ameri- 
| can States !”” 

Washington, with his lady and suite, Lord Stir. 
ling and his lady, with 
other general officers 
and ladies, attended the 
religious services of the 
Jersey brigade, when 
the Rev. Mr. Hunter 
delivered a discourse. 
Afterward all the offi- 
cers of the army assem- 
bled, and partook of a 
collation provided by 
the Commander-in- 
Chief. When he took 
his leave, there was uni- 
’ versal huzzaing, Long 

| live General Washing- 
ton! ‘The huzzas con- 
tinued until the General 
had proceeded a quarter 
of amile, and athousand 
hats were tossed in the 
air. Washington, with 
his retinue, turned round 
huzzaing several times. 

The action of Congress on the subject of Lord 
North’s conciliatory bills, as also the result of the 
commissioners’ offers of reconciliation, are too 
well known to need any repetition at our hands. 
It is enough to know that they signally failed of 
their purpose. This result was reached, however, 
ten days before the arrival of the intelligence that 
France had acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, and therefore that event had 
no influence on the mind of Congress. 

The American army remained encamped at Val- 
ley Forge until the 18th of June, when intelligence 
reached them that the enemy had evacuated Phil- 
adelphia and crossed the Delaware into New Jer- 
sey. Washington, informed of the evident inten- 
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tion of the enemy to evacuate Philadelphia, had | purpose, we deemed a brief epitome of the events 
placed his army in a condition to march imme- | and incidents as they occurred at this place one 
diately at the beating of the drum. | hundred years ago, might prove acceptable to our 

When intelligence of the evacuation reached | many readers. It affords us, as it should every 
Washington, he immediately broke up his encamp- | patriotic citizen of these United States, the utmost 
ment, and, with almost his entire army, pushed | pleasure to learn that the efforts put forth to secure 
forward in pursuit, his advance reaching the Dela- | the means to purchase the property, once the head- 


ware at Coryell’s Ferry on the zoth, while he, 
with the remainder of his army, followed on the 
two succeeding days. Of the subsequent opera- 
tions of the American army we do not propose to 
speak, as our readers are too well informed there- 
in to require any further recapitulation at our 
hands. 

As it is proposed to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the evacuation by appropriate ceremonies, 
and extensive preparations are being made for the 


| quarters of General Washington (a faithful illus- 
| tration of which we are enabled to give our readers 
| with this article), are about to prove successful, 
the first payment thereon having already been 
| been made, and the generous subscriptions daily 
| pouring in from every section of the country give 
| earnest assurance of its ultimate success. The 
| programme and the occasion promise an imposing 
| spectacle never again in our time to be witnessed 
| upon the site of this historic spot. 





HER LAST SWEET DAY. 


By Louise CAPpsADELL. 


HE found her there in the little room where her 


busy fingers had worked day after day to make it | 
cozy and homelike—found her in the great easy 
chair, curled up like a tired child. The eyes were 
closed, and the long, dark lashes rested on cheeks 


that were deadly white. The tender, quivering 
mouth was drawn with the pain that had entered 
her heart at his words. The luxuriant hair had 
partially escaped from the confinement, and fall- 
ing in a tangled mass over her shoulders, looked 
like shimmering bronze in the sunlight that 
streamed in through the low French window. 

Ah, how its brightness must have mocked her, as 
the day—her. last sweet day—faded out into a 
night of Egyptian darkness. 

Edgar Eldrige had come home to his young 
wife that day with an undisguised scowl on his 
fair, handsome face, and Marian, who was putting 
a silver tray of dainties upon the table to tempt 
his appetite, looked up in some surprise at his 
frown, although, poor child, it was nothing new 
to see frowns upon his face. 

‘*Is anything the matter, Edgar ?’’ she asked, 
going to him, and putting her little white hand on 
his arm. 

He shook it off impatiently. ‘‘Go away from 
me,’’ he cried, fiercely, ‘‘ I almost hate you!’’ 


| ‘*Hate me! Oh, Edgar, what for?’’ and the 
great brown eyes looked up full of tears. 

‘** Because you stand between me and wealth. 
If you were not my wife, I could win Gertrude 
Garner with a word—pretty, stylish Gertrude, 
with her magnificent fortune.’’ 

A great stream of jealousy crept like burning 
| lava through Marian’s veins. She looked at him 
with quivering lips, and in a broken voice said, 
‘*Is it with her you have been the many long 
evenings you have left me alone, Edgar ?” 

“*Yes,’’ he answered, harshly; ‘‘let that an- 
swer punish you for your inquisitiveness.’’ 

Then the shapely head, with its wealth of bronze 
hair, bowed itself on the burning white hands, 
and great sobs broke the stillness of the room. 

‘* Fool that I was to burden myself with a poor 
wife !’’? Edgar broke out again. 

“Am I to blame for your doing so?’’ Marian 
suddenly asked, hushing her sobs and raising her 
head, while an indignant flush passed over her 
face. ‘*I did not give my love unasked, or place 
myself in your way. You sought me at my home, 
and you knew then, and when you married me, 
that my love for you was my only dower. And 
now, how dare you come to me saying the things 
you do?”’ 
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‘Dare! Because I am tired of this everlasting 


plod, plod, this self-denial, this self-denial, this. 


void of luxuries. I was never made for such a life, 
and I will not endure it much longer. This ‘ love 
in a cottage’ is all very pretty in poetry and song ; 
but in reality, a dream, an infatuation that fades 
away with the first responsibilities, the first sacri- 
fices.”’ 

‘No; true love does not, and if such are your 
feelings, then you never loved me.’’ 

He gave a little mocking laugh. 

Then her woman’s heart triumphed over her in- 
dignation, pride, all, and reaching out her hands, 
she cried in heart-broken tones, ‘‘ Oh, Edgar! 
Edgar! say that you did love me once.”’ 

His lip curled scornfully, as he said: ‘* Perhaps 
I thought so once.’’ 

Then the little lithe figure turned away, and sat 
down in the great crimson easy chair, and rested 
her head on its back. There were no tears now 
on her cheeks. Her grief had pierced too deep 
for that, but there was a pain like a knife passing 
through her heart, and a numbness seemed creep- 
ing over her whole frame. 

‘*Take your lunch, and be sensible, Marian ; 
I am going out to dine. I have been thinking 
very deliberately over this matter for some time. 
You must make up your mind to the worst, for a 
divorce must be obtained. I shall marry Gertrude 
Garner !”’ 


She did not move or make any reply, and taking 
up his hat he left the room. 

She heard him go; had heard his cruel words. 
Then her thoughts wandered back to the past—to 
the last sweet year of ner life as Marian Lestrange. 
She saw again the great rambling old house and 
pretty garden where she had lived with her invalid 


father. Then came Edgar’s sunshiny wooing, his 
tender supplication and passionate adorations, and 
their hopeful, merry marriage. Then came her 
entrance into the pretty suite of rooms which her 
skillful fingers and Edgar’s slender means had fur- 
nished. And how beautiful the rooms were! She 
glanced about them. The pearl-gray walls, the 
soft, bright carpet, and crimson easy-chairs; the 
misty lace curtains, pictures, books, statuettes, 
brackets, and piano. And how much of it her 


pen and needle had furnished, which Edgar knew | 


nothing about! And the struggle to provide little 
dainty comforts, without letting him feel their cost. 
Her patience with his crossness, his frowns; her 





devotion, her toil. Oh, God! did it all amount 
to this? Was this her reward? And to think he 
never loved me—never loved me! she murmured. 
Oh, why can I not die? and she held her hand to 
her heart as if to still the great, sharp throbbing 
painthere. Then she grew strangely quiet, a mist 
crept before her eyes, and she seemed to sleep. 

Was it chance or Providence that sent Edgar 
back to look on the ruin he had wrought? 

He started slightly when he entered the room 
and found Marian just where he had lefther. And 
how strangely white her face looked, leaning 
against the crimson lining of the chair! Was she 
asleep? He shook her by the arm. 

**Come, wake up. Why will you worry me with 
your childishness? Can you not be a woman ?”’ 

But the canary chirping in its gilded cage was 
all the sound he heard. 

Ah, you may call her by name, you may clasp 
her hand, but she will never answer you again. 
No need of a divorce; she will not stand between 
you and your heart’sdesire any longer. Gertrude 
Garner and her fortune may be yours. Marian is 
dead! 

Two weeks after, when the delicate blades of 
grass had begun to spring up over the once warm 
pulsing heart of brown-eyed Marian, Edgar Eldrige 
sat by Gertrude Garner’s side and pleaded his love. 

Then this fair, queenly woman arose and stood 
before him. The fire which until now had been 
hidden, blazed in her eyes until they shone as 
diamonds. 

‘* Edgar Eldrige, dare you ask me to place my 
life in the hands of a man who, but a few short 
days ago, broke the heart of a tender, trusting, 
little wife who loved you as you will never be loved 
again?”’ 

‘‘Who told you?’’ he cried, springing to his feet. 

‘¢ Your servant, who witnessed it all.’’ 

“Tt isa lie!’’ he exclaimed, with a face dark 
with rage. 

‘*T have investigated, and found it but too true. 
Now go,’’ she said, pointing towards the door. 
‘*T shall not attempt to harm you, for I know you 
will never be happy. A pale, beautiful face, with 
tender brown eyes, will haunt you till you die. 
Farewell.’’ 

What land now shelters Edgar Eldrige no one 
knows, but he is as much forgotten as the little, 
lone, neglected grave in which Marian sleeps so 


quietly. 
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THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. C. Durance. 


CHAPTER XXII. IS IT A BOY? 

Ir was one of those sunsets which are only 
beheld in the valleys situated like the Yosemite, 
where the atmospheric delusion is so singular that 
it leads the imagination to suppose that all the 
objects and creatures around are existing in a sea 
of golden mist whose mysterious element veils 
the charms of Nature, yet so translucent that it 
invites the beholder to penetrate into its depths 
until, like a will-o’-the-wisp, it dissolves itself, 
when the light disappears, leaving them in dark- 
ness. 

Francisco had retired to his tent, the rest of the 
party slumbered in spots around ; all except Clar- 
ence and Albert, who strolled on the river’s bank 
together. 

After they had reached some distance from their 
companions, Albert broke their silence by request- 
ing his friend’s ‘‘ confidence on a certain subject.’’ 

‘What is the subject?’’ inquired Clarence. 

‘* Francisco !”’ 

‘* What of him.’’ 

‘* Have you any knowledge of who he is ?”’ 

‘* None.”’ 

‘** Did you ever see him at Mr. Beaufort’s?’’ 

‘* Never.’’ 

‘*T have some strange suspicions! Has it ever 
occurred to you that Francisco is a girl ?”’ 

A sudden thought crossed the mind of Clarence. 
He thought, ‘‘can it be possible?’’ The voice 
always sounded familiar to him, but Francisco’s 


appearance was so at variance with that of the |, 


person whose voice it resembled, that all suspi- 
cion was banished from his mind, and he was at a 
loss for a reply. He therefore changed his tac- 
tics, and became the interrogator. ‘* What reason 
have you for such a supposition? Francisco’s 
appearance is not very feminine; his dark, heavy 
eyebrows, scrubby black hair, and horrible com- 
plexion, are absolutely repulsive to look at.”’ 

‘* But the mind is there, the soul, the intellect, 
the tenderness, the affection of the woman. I 
have watched, I have sifted the thoughts that are 
there, and I am certain that no boy of the age 


that Francisco appears to be, could possess all 
these,’’ 





The truth of these observations could not be 
denied. But the dread of who Francisco might 
prove to be tormented Clarence, so that he did 
not dare to utter histhoughts. The inconvenience 
of a female travelling further with them; the 
danger to her affections; the properties of society 
so outraged, so worked on his feelings as almost to 
deprive him of utterance. 

They retraced their steps, both preserving silence 
until they arrived at their place of encampment, 
when Clarence observed: ‘* To-morrow we will 
speak of this again; I will make further observa- 
tions, then I can decide.”’ 

At early dawn the party proceeded to cross the 
channel below the Yosemite Falls, over the shallow 
part of the stream, where the rocks and boulders 
served as good footing for them until they reached 
an angle formed by the forks of the river, where 
they reached one of those beautiful cafions which 
form the break in the almost interminable granite 
walls of the Valley. 

In exploring this cafion, a full view of the South 
Dome presented itself, from whence it had the 
appearance of having been rent in two. Its apex 
was white, smooth, and polished. Nature had 
sculptured the granite sides to assume to the eye 
the look of ruins, castles, towers, and turrets, 
resting amid vast beds of verdure, composed of 
oaks, pines, cedars, ferns, and flowers, with all 
the various clinging parasites, intermingled so as 
to form a mass of indescribable grandeur. 

Leaving this fork, they reached the Mercede, 
where a rustic bridge formed by fallen trees ena- 
bled them to cross the river and reach the South 
Fork, which took its course through a cafion deep 
and solitary, covered with trees, wild foliage and 
harsh jungle. On taking an eastern course through 
it they found the main branch of the Mercede, but 
still enclosed within the indomitable granite walls, 
from which descended a slope, forming the only 
path that they could discover that would lead 
them to the great Vernal Fall. They took advan- 
tage of the path, and every now and then received 
the aid of large boulders and moss-covered rocks 
to assist them. Onward they proceeded for about 
two miles, when an immense perpendicular granite 
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barrier, four hundred feet high, over which the 
water rolled in an arch over the boiling caldron 
that lay there ready to receive it below. It was 
the great Vernal Fall, or Piviack, its Indian name 
meaning in English the cataract of diamonds. 

The ascent to the top was dangerous. There 
was no mode of ascension save some rickety 
ladders that had been placed there by some un- 
known human hands, who, tired of waiting for 
passengers, must have given up business and re- 
tired. 

‘*Do not attempt to climb that dangerous preci- 
pice. Remain here, while some of us ascend those 
frail steps, I entreat you, Francisco! Surely you 
will behold enough of the magnitude of this 
volume of water from this place,’’ said Albert. 

**T do, but—’”’ 

‘*No buts, or I will persuade Clarence Mel- 
bourne to forbid it, for I presume he has some 
power to control your wild actions.” 

‘*No more than you have; but I yield,’’ was 
the reply, given in a mild tone. 

The ladders shook under the feet of the ascend- 
ing party, and a cry, scarcely suppressed, burst 
from Francisco, as a piece of the wood broke 
under Albert’s feet. When they were all landed 
on the top of the barrier a flood of tears relieved 
his oppressed feelings, which fell unseen by any 
one, and a shout of triumph from the ascendants 
filled the air. Safe on the parapet they gazed at 
the beautiful circular rainbow below them, while 
the sun’s rays sporting amid the foaming waters 
painted in prismatic colors the sprays and favorite 
circles which chased one another away, each re- 
appearing again with renewed brilliancy. 

While Albert was leaning over the parapet a 
packet fell from his vest. It rested on a ledge 
of moss-covered rock; Francisco seized it, and 
opened it. It was the miniature of a beautiful 
woman ! 

Collecting their forces the party pursued their 
researches ; keeping the course of the river, they 
went forward till the cuddesac of the Valley 
and the Yowiye or Nevada Fall prohibited any 
further advance. Here it is that the Mercede 
River, involving itself in the embrace of the Nevada 
Fall, takes its first leap from its parent, the Sierra 
Nevada Mountain. 

It was late in the evening before they reached 
the Middle Fork on their return. The next morn- 





which task had to be accomplished by pedestrian- 
ism, the wildness and intricacies of the cafion of 
the South Fork forbidding the presence of any 
quadrupeds, excepting the wild deer or the ante- 
lope. 

About a mile above the forks of the Mercede 
River the grandeur and beauty of the scenery in- 
creases, from the deep bosom of forests of pines, 
oaks, and cedars, the upheaving gray granite 
mountains revel in their variegated hues of ochres, 
purples, browns, siennas, and neutral tints, mag- 
nificent and majestic even in the midst of their 
own desolation ; imprisoned in their centre are the 
clear waters of Lake Ahwyah, on whose surface 
reflection paints another world of mountains, 
groves, and forests, the counterpart of the realities 
around. 

The mind creates half our joys or sorrows, else 
why was it that in the midst of all that is lovely, 
pleasure offering her gifts unsought, discontent 
and weariness appeared on the countenances of so 
many of the party? 

Albert seemed absent-minded; Clarence, im- 
petuous, perplexed and worried, scarcely answering 
any questions put by his companions; Francisco 
avoiding them all as much as possible, yet watch- 
ing every movement of Clarence and Albert, who 
at length fell asleep on a bank. 

Francisco became much excited, and hurried off 
to a lonely: part of the mountains, where he en- 
countered Clarence, who accosted him: ‘‘ Where 
are you going, Francisco ?”’ 

‘*To hasten from those rocks; I am tired of 
looking at this wild country around them,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘*T am astonished. This is the first time I ever 
heard you make such a complaint, especially when 
the country is so beautiful. I thought you never 
could get one wild enough.’’ He looked at Fran- 
cisco whose eyes were filled with tears, and whose 
whole manner denoted that he was struggling to 
suppress some painful emotion that he wished to 
control. 

‘* Stay, Francisco, there is a mystery about you 
that I wish explained. There are tones in your 
voice that are familiar to me—tones that I can 
no longer doubt to whose voice they belong, al- 
though your appearance is so strangely metamor- 
phosed. Yet truth prevails, and reveals what you 
wish to conceal. Why did you take this false 


ing was selected for the excursion to Lake Ahwyah, step? I fear that you are about to gather the first 
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fruits of your imprudence—a feeling has grown up 
in your bosom for Mr. Malvern unknown to your- 
self. The strange position that you have placed 
yourself in may prevent a return of affection that 
might have been reciprocal. Naomie, remember, 
I promised to be your brother—to protect you 
through all danger. ‘That promise was not made 
to be broken.’’ 

‘* My dear brother, forgive me! oh! forgive my 
rashness, my unfortunate deception and errors. I 
confess all to you, and am reaping the bitter fruits 
of them all. Ido love him. My dear brother, 
I do confess to you that I do love him, and feel 
that I cannot endure the thought that he should 
love another. Yet I have my sex’s pride. That 
love he shall never know. See this miniature !’’ 

‘“*Have you ever seen it before?’’ inquired 
Naomie, as she showed Clarence the miniature 
that Alfred had dropped. 

As he looked at it he replied, ‘‘ I have.’’ 

‘*T wish to know, yet dread to hear it. Should 
he be married, I shall go mad! but he must not 
know why. Say, whose likeness is it ?’’ 

‘His mother’s.”’ 

‘*His mother’s!’’ reiterated Naomie, with a 
hysterical laugh. Then calming her feelings, she 
inquired in a doubting tone whether a man could 
love a mother with that ardor that he seemed to 
show when he found he had lost it. 

‘* Undoubtedly !’’ answered Clarence. ‘‘ The 
recollections of my mother are so delightful that 
nothing can eradicate my first impressions of her 
affections to me. My wife I loved, as you know 
well; but never did she banish the remembrance 
of her who first watched over my infant years ; 
of her who first taught me to pray, and gave me 
my first impressions of religion, which resemble 
Nature’s echo; the fading sounds return in after 
years, and love and veneration fill my mind.” 

‘*T wish I had a mother !’’ was the feeble re- 
sponse, which was followed by a sigh which fell 
from her unconsciously. Then suddenly resuming 
her energies she exclaimed : ‘‘ Dare but to breathe 
one word of the truth, and from the highest 
mountain-top that these poor trembling limbs can 
reach, I will dash this wretched form down to 
where it will become one senseless mass. Never 
let me have to endure his scorn or contempt. He 
has been reared in civilized society, where certain 
tules of decorum that I have broken are obliged 
to be observed. Whilst I! well! well! No mat- 





ter.’? She became so much excited and convulsed 
with sobs, that she was unable to proceed. 

Clarence endeavored to soothe her as they de- 
scended the mountain; he inwardly resolved to 
hurry homeward to receive the counsel of his 
aunt, and to deliver up his charge teniporarily to 
her; but his vow to protect Naomie he felt bound 
to keep. 

The next day he announted to the party that 
one place more only would be explored, and that 
Francisco would remain at the hotel until their 
return, and no further explanation was made to 
Albert. 

They commenced the last excursion at day- 
break; proceeding up the cafion between the 
Nevada and Vernal Falls, they perceived on the 
left the Mountain or Dome called ‘‘ The Cap of 
Liberty,’’ by the Indians named “The Mount 
of the Assassin.’’ It resembled a watci-tower. 
This Dome had either paused in its course from 
its parental foundation, or was too voluminous 
to proceed in its movements towards the Valley, 
rearing its head four thousand feet above it. 

They reached its apex after much laborious 
climbing, and were well repaid by the wonderful 
sight of the glorious panorama of mountains and 
streams in the Valley. On looking down they 
beheld the Nevada Fall, and the rocky peak from 
which it took its final plunge, frothing and foam- 
ing as if with rage at the opposition of the fierce 
wind it encounters. On the other side they were 
enclosed by the vast snowy range of the Sierras, 
reflecting the sun’s rays in varied tints beautifully, 
and partly concealing the sources from whence so 
many mountain torrents dashed in wild fearful 
force into the Valley. 


CHAPTER XXIII. A WATER-SPOUT.—THE MISSION 
HOUSE, OR A MONASTERY IN THE MOUNTAINS, 


Leavinc the Valley to the south, they reached 
a cafion where high cliffs and rocks, covered with 
sage brush, formed the walls of it, with but few 
openings, so that the wagons were obliged to make 
their passage by an oblique path. 

The leading vehicles had passed it, and Naomie’s 
wagon had got half-way over, when the air became 
suddenly dark, and a heavy cloud arose behind 
them, accompanied by a loud, rushing sound. 

The horses and mules plunged and reared so 
frantically that it was impossible for the driver to 
hold them. 
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They broke loose just as an immense flood from 
a bursting water-spout rolled down the cafion, 
overwhelming them, making a wreck of all within 
its reach, and bearing the wagon onward with its 
force, dashing it to pieces against an immense 
boulder, that a few moments before lay dry upon 
the border of the cafion. 

The scene was one of horror and confusion. 
The animals were plunging, neighing, and rearing 
in the foaming waters. In the midst of the jarring 
elements a faint cry was heard of ‘‘ Oh, save me! 
save me, beloved Albert!’’ It was the voice of 
Naomie, as she was thrown against the branch of 
a tree that had been swept down, and lodged 
among some rocks. 

Clarence, Albert, and the rest of the party had 
reached the other side of the cafton. 

On hearing the cry both of the young men 
plunged in the flood to save her. But, alas! their 
efforts were vain; the current was too strong for 
them, and they were carried with it until they 
came in contact with a fallen tree, to whose 
branches they clung in deep despair; whr 1 sud- 
denly, as if by a miracle, a tribe of native Indians 
appeared up in the cliffs. They dashed into the 
stream, one of them seized the sinking form of 
the fainting girl, and with the cunning of the 
Indian race, noted the course the water was tak- 
ing, then floating on its surface, soon regained the 
shore with his unconscious burden. 

Meanwhile the other Indians gained the tree to 
which the young men were clinging, and grasping 
them with herculean strength, drew them on the 
shore, thus saving them from a watery grave. 

Albert beheld the inanimate form before him 
with despair ; the faint cry he had heard dwelt on 
his ear as if it was an angel’s whisper opening a new 
life to him. The admiration for the boy had been 
a fascination to him, so that often, when doubt- 
ful, surmises seized his mind. Hope intruded for 
a while, and he lived in a state of bewilderment 
and perplexity. Now it was over. There was no 
longer the dark-colored countenance of Francisco 
before him—the water had changed it, and it was 
the pallid face of Naomie; all their care was di- 
rected to her restoration. 

At length she opened her eyes; but she was so 
exhausted she could not walk, she was wet and 
weak. What was to be done with her? 

The Indians gathered round them and proposed 
to lead them to the Mission Station, which was not 





far off, and where they would be well taken care 
of. This offer was thankfully accepted. 

Some of the Indians were despatched in advance 
to the Mission Station to prepare the Padre and 
the Sisters of Charity for the reception of the 
strangers, while the rest of the tribe formed a 
litter to bear Naomie, as they would have to leave 
their wagons in the corral at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

The corral was a strong enclosure built of adobes 
with a massive gateway, and surrounded with 
walls in which were loopholes for defence, in case 
of an attack on the cattle from any hostile tribe. 

After leaving the corral they had to climb rocks 
and ascend a steep mountain. 

The Mission House was built on a plateau of 
the mountain; the approach to it was through 
fine fields and meadows, the soil of which was 
so highly cultivated that when the summer’s sun 
smiled on it, it opened its bosom to the warm 
salutation, and poured forth its ripened grain and 
fruits. ‘The orchards were large, where luxuriant 
peaches, apples, and pears almost weighed down 
the branches of strong trees. 

The Mission House was built of adobes, a kind 
of brick baked in the sun. It was one story high. 
The cenire of it was consecrated as the chapel. 
There were apartments back that were dedicated 
to hospitality, being reserved for strangers. The 
right wing was for monks, the left for the nuns, 
then cooking and eating rooms. 

The front of the building was highly decorated 
with fanciful works in masonry. There were two 
bell towers, one on each end, on whose cupolas 
were large crosses. The principal chapel was also 
covered with adome. The style of the architec- 
ture was of the Saracenic order. The grounds 
were enclosed by heavy walls surmounted by mas- 
sive cornices, ornamented with appropriate de- 
signs elaborately carved in wood. 

They were met at the door of the Mission House 
by a procession of monks and nuns, or Sisters of 
Charity. The holy Padre welcomed them to their 
retreat. His tall, meagre form, with his long 
white beard, white robes, and calm serene counte- 
nance, formed a truly picturesque and romantic 
scene. His voice was gentle, affectionate and calm. 
His eyes were bent on the earth as he spoke. 

‘* Welcome, thrice welcome to this sanctuary! 
It is a receptacle for those whose necessities or in- 
clinations lead them to it.”’ 
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A difficulty existed that they had not foreseen, 
Naomie’s disguise placing her in a most unpleas- 
ant position. 

She could not go into the monks’ department, 
nor could she be admitted, in boy’s apparel, into 
the Sisters’. 

Poor girl! she stood at the portal of the holy 
dwelling, but dared not enter under a false char- 
acter. 

Her heart smote her severely ; she felt that she 
had acted imprudently when she persisted in ac- 
companying Clarence. She had involved him in 
difficulties which prevented him from pursuing the 
work that he had undertaken, and it was now her 
duty to save him from the shame of introducing 
her into an abode such as was before them under 
false appearances. 

As the procession was proceeding into the 
house she took Clarence and Albert aside, and 
said to them, ‘‘ Go with the monks, and leave me 
to speak with the Padre a few moments.’’ They 
both looked at her with an expression of inquiry. 
‘Go, iimplore you. Go!’’ Seeing they still hesi- 
tated, she added, ‘‘ Then I command you, go!’’ 
Finding further resistance vain, they yielded to 
her wishes and left her. 

The good Padre seeing her linger behind, 
waited to conduct her in. ‘* My son!”’ said he, 
‘* you are weak, and your accident was a bad one; 
you require care.’’ 

‘Thanks, good Padre! The care I require is 
not from your sex, but from my own—I am not a 
boy! The assumption of this dress may have been 
an error ; but there is no crime attached to it. If 
the Sisters offer me a shelter, I will thankfully 
accept of it, else the woods must give it me.”’ 

‘* Daughter, our duties here are to instruct the 
ignorant, and to relieve the wants of all wanderers. 
Follow me; we will protect you from harm while 
you are beneath our roof.’’ She obeyed, and fol- 
lowed him as he opened the door of the nuns’ 
department where the Sisters were assembled. 

On seeing the Padre and his protegé, the Sis- 
ters screamed, hid their faces, and escaped from 
the apartment like frightened cats. 

The Abbess Therese approached the Padre and 
his companion with eyes bent on the ground, as 
if to shut out from their sense all outward objects. 

Her face was a deep mystery that told of 
sorrow. It was of the regular oval form. The 
Spanish olive complexion harmonized with her 





flashing, impassioned, dark, almond-shaped eyes, 
that seemed to read the inmost thoughts of those 
she conversed with, while mercy and tenderness" 
was their predominant expression. Her figure 
was tall and commanding; enveloped in her full 
black dress, with long flowing sleeves. From the 
girdle that confined the folds of her dress, was 
suspended the rosary of jet and diamond beads. 
A golden cross hung-round her neck over the pure 
white barbatte that closely filled it. The broad 
white forehead band was substituted for the hair 
that once adorned it, and the ample large black 
veil covered the entire form in its graceful folds. 
The tout ensemble produced a living statue of grace, 
beauty and dignity. Her voice was melodious 
and eloquent, falling on the ear in gentle chords 
of the sweetest musical sounds, saying : 

‘* Pardon me, Father, if I ask you why you 
bring this young boy into our apartments ?”’ 

The Padre seemed at a loss to reply; but sud- 
denly assuming courage answered, ‘‘ Because he’s 
not a boy.’’ 

‘*Not a boy? Good Father! what do you 
mean ?”’ 

‘*T mean that she is a girl.”” The Padre appa- 
rently alarmed at what he had said, hastily with- 
drew, leaving Naomie to tell her own story. Both 
were mutually embarrassed. 

The Abbess, the good Sister of Charity, for the 
first time looked at Naomie’s face; she gazed at it, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh yes, I see you are indeed one 
of my own sex. Welcome to our home! Wel- 
come to our hearts !’’ She opened several doors 
of the Sisters’ sleeping cells, from which they 
peeped out to satisfy their curiosity. ‘‘ Here, 
Sisters, bring some fruit and wine, and have a 
couch prepared at once for our fatigued sister !’’ 
As she gave her orders they were instantly obeyed. 

Wines made from the fruits that grew around 
them, and fruits and cakes were placed before her. 

After Naomie had finished her repast, the Ab- 
bess conducted her to the apartment prepared 
for her. The furniture was neat, clean, and com- 
fortable. The white curtains and bedding con- 
trasted beautifully with the vines and twining 
flowers that climbed over the windows. 

On the table was placed a nun’s dress. ‘‘ You 
will find that habit more appropriate for you to 
wear while you remain here. Put it on in the 
morning when you awake. Now retire; you re- 
quire rest. Sleep in peace. May heavenly angels 
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guard your slumbers, and guide your waking 
_thoughts!’’ was the kind and affectionate prayer of 
the Abbess as she withdrew from the comfortable 
apartment that she had conducted Naomie to. 


CHAPTER XXIV. LIFE AT THE MONASTERY. 


Betis have a language of their own; they can 
melt to tears or move to joy. How many emo- 
tions those instruments of sound convey! The 
passing bell tells of the departing soul—it is a 
sound of woe. The cheerful marriage peal an- 
swers to love’s call, and greets the nuptial pair 
with strains of joy. The matins’ cheering sound 
invites to prayer at hours that Nature seems most 
to rejoice in, as the birds join in the chorus to 
salute the rising day. The vesper bell floats 
through the still evening air, and with it the pray- 
ers of the faithful ascend to heaven. 

The morning dawned as the clear bell of the 
Mission Church announced the hour for prayer. 
All the inmates and travellers obeyed the call. 
The service being over, they were summoned to a 
breakfast where the hospitable board was well 
supplied with fish, fruits, coffee, and milk. 

In the afternoon the Padre invited their guests 
to visit the Indian village. As they proceeded 
there the Padre conversed freely on various sub- 
jects, and on their settlements in the country. 
‘* These poor Indians that God has pleased to make 
us the humble instruments to enlighten, we cherish 
and respect. Although a long period has elapsed 
since the Jesuits had established mission stations, 
or rather monasteries, in various parts of the 
Sierra and along the coast, yet it is not more than 
fifty years since we arrived in these mountains ; we 
found the place inhabited by wretched infidels, 
whose manners were ferocious, dispositions wicked, 
and whose lives were miserable. We instilled 
into their minds a knowledge of the Great 
Creator. ‘They spoke of the ‘Great Spirit!’ 
When it thundered they said the ‘Great Spirit is 
angry. Itis his voice!’ but still they heeded it 
not. It was to them but as an Indian legend— 
not a warning or instructing voice. They knew 
not God’s mercy or of the redemption from sin bv 
faith and good deeds, through the mercy of a 
blessed Saviour; we taught it to them by persua- 
sion, acting according to the sentiment of Cassi- 
dorus, who argued, ‘ Since the Deity has permitted 
that more than one religion should exist, we dare 
not take upon ourselves the task of proscribing any 





one in particular, remembering that man ought to 
serve God voluntarily, and not by command of 
those who use force.’ We also taught them agri- 
culture and the laws of civilization, and now they 
worship, love and fear God.’’ 

On reaching the village they found it beauti- 
fully situated on a high precipice on the borders 
of a mountain lake. 

This transcendent solitary body of water was 
concealed in the bosom of the mountain by groves 
of tall pines upwards of a hundred feet in height, 
interspersed with magnolias, oaks, vines, and 
rocks, through which the surging wind sighed its 
music as it came from the snow-capped peaks, and 
through dense forests. 

Their comfortable cabins were built of white 
adobes and covered with clinging vines, which 
gave them a very picturesque look. The chapel 
was built with artistic taste in the Gothic style of 
architecture. The entrance to it was through an 
arcade of Gothic arches formed by the entwined 
branches of the trees, which were interlaced to- 
gether by wild grape, convolvolus, arbutus, and 
clematis. ‘To add to the enchanting appearance 
of the spot, the greater part of it was reflected on 
the surface of the lake, thus representing two 
chapels, two villages, and interminable forests and 
mountains. 

The Indians assembled in a body and followed 
them to the chapel, when the Padre prepared for 
the vesper service, it being near the hour of prayer. 

The interior of the chapel was neatly and ele- 
gantly decorated with columns of granite, the caps 
of the columns were tipped with gold and silver. 
The altar was arrayed in choicest flowers, which 
shed perfume through the building. 

** My children,’’ said the Padre, ‘‘ our brethren 
have been spared from great danger, for which we 
are going to return thanks.’’ 

He then retired into the sacristy, from which he 
soon returned arrayed in pure white; as he stood 
before the altar raising the host, the rays of the 
setting sun reflected its light in a bright golden 
halo over it and the humble edifice, making its 
wild romantically clad inhabitants surrounded by 
monks, a subject for the theologian to rejoice at, 
the painter to portray, and the poet to eulogize. 

As they were returning to the Mission House, 
the Padre said to his guests, ‘‘ Behold the charms 
of religion. It has softened the manners, calmed 
the minds, subdued and tutored the poor innocent 
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savage. From that church, in these solitudes, 
daily prayers are heard on high from faithful be- 
lievers. The pageantry of our religion is con- 
demned by many ; but it speaks to the eye and ear 
of the uneducated, and renders it more intelligent 
to them. Reformers and dissenters object to it, 
and urge that simplicity of style alone is true devo- 
tion. It may be so; therefore we have not 
forced any laws on them. But we have taught 
them to love one another, to be charitable, to be 
industrious, and to pray to God so that they may 
have eternal life hereafter. These are all our 
teachings. We have done much good by persua- 
sion and instruction, and I trust that we have 
done all our duty requires.” 

During the day the Abbess made a proposal to 
Naomie to remain there with them as long as she 
felt satisfied with the place. A mutual feeling of 
affection towards each other seemed to show itself 
during the short time that they had been together. 

Naomie gladly accepted the offer, as it would re- 
lease Clarence from the great responsibility that 
she had imposed on him through her folly. 

Some days elapsed before she could speak to 
them in private, as the hospitality of the monks 
was bestowed on them by constant attention in 
showing Clarence and his party the surrounding 
country. 

At last the dreaded, yet wished-for, moment 
came. From her window she saw Clarence and 
Albert walking towards a grove that was in the 
rear of the house which her window only over- 
looked. As she hastened to meet them she 
thought, ‘‘It is of little consequence to me now 
with whom I live or where. I belong to no one. 
I have no legal claim on any human being. Soli- 
tary as these wilds are, there is more desolation in 
my heart than there is in theirs. But I will soon 
grow reconciled to my fate.’’ 

Having overtaken them, she addressed Clarence 
thus: ‘*Can you forgive me? I am very sorry 
that I ever left your good aunt. I have often 
wept in secret for my folly and ingratitude; the 
truth is, I was but half civilized, she tried to make 
me what I ought to be; but restraint was irksome 
to me; I knew not the danger that lay before me, 
but rushed madly into it. I thought there was no 
one to care for. There was an unsatisfied void 
in my heart, and—and—’’ Her emotion would 
not let her proceed. 

‘* Has that void been filled ?’’ exclaimed Albert, 








eagerly, as the appeal she had made to him when 
she was near drowning, suddenly rushed to his 
mind. 

She shrunk from him; with downcast eyes bent 
on the earth, she murmured, ‘‘ Oh, it has indeed !’’ 
a deadly paleness spread over her face, overcome 
by the excitement and shame for her disclosures. 

Clarence was tortured with fears for Naomie’s 
sake. Being aware of the sentiments that each 
felt for the other, he trembled lest Albert would 
feel bound by the laws of society which might in- 
tervene, and perhaps condemn unheard a poor 
girl ; the child whose parentage through circum- 
stances was unknown; who, though pure in mind 
as the mountain snow, was of such an erratic dis- 
position that it was difficult to understand her. 
He waited the verdict in fear and doubt. One 
thing Le determined on, that was to protect her at 
the risk of friendship, or any other tie; nay, even 
of his life. It was a relief to his mind when 
he heard the words, ‘‘ Naomie, my beloved, will 
you be mine? Will youmarryme?’’ Ashe raised 
her in his arms, she answered ‘‘I will! but not 
yet.’’ Then struggling against the emotions that 
overwhelmed her, she became calm, and informed 
them of the offer made to her by the Abbess. 

‘*T feel that some concession—some repentance 
is due for the indiscretion I was guilty of, in forc- 
ing myself on this exploring party. I have im- 
peded yoons to put in excution the object 
for whi e€ company was organized. Go; 
proceed in your labors. I will remain here until 
your success has been achieved or your projects 
abandoned. In either case you will find me here; 
then I may, without reproach from my own con- 
science, become your wife. Farewell, Clarence! 
My faithful friend! My brother! nay, more 
than a brother, farewell! I never knew how 
much I owed you, how much I loved you, till this 
moment. Albert, farewell! oh! what a dreary 
chaos will possess my heart until we meet again. 
Farewell.”” 

Ere the last farewell had fallen on his ears, she 
had disappeared. 

‘It is better thus,’’ said Clarence. ‘‘ Albert, 
my friend, God bless you! and he will bless you 
with that unsophisticated child of Nature for a 
wife. She has led a romantic, but a truthful life. 
After the massacre of the tribe, she became my 
care, my sister, and such she shall ever be. She 
is right in remaining here. Let our fortunes be 
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what they may, we will ever remain brothers 
bound by the ties of friendship.’’ A silent pres- 
sure of the hand was all the reply that Albert 
could make. 

In a few days the party was rested and reorgan- 
ized, and they procured amongst the Indians a 
party to assist them, and conduct them to where 
gold and copper was to be found in abundance. 


CHAPTER XXV. AN AFFECTIONATE INTERVIEW. 


SEVERAL months were passed by the prospecting 
party, during which they met with great success. 
They had discovered rich placers of gold and 
copper. They had got the mines in operation, 
whereby they had amassed sufficient means each to 
retire and live independently. 

Both Clarence and Albert wished to retire, 
therefore they arranged with their friends not to 
disturb the machinery, but to let them go on 
operating, and they to allow them a percentage on 
all profits accruing from the mines in the future. 
To those who wished to reinain, this was a very 
agreeable arrangement. 

Both Clarence and Albert wished to visit San 


Francisco before returning to the St. Xavier Mis- 


sion House. They were anxious to see if there 
were any letters for them, and to arrange for their 
return to the East. 

For Albert were many letters urging his return. 
For Clarence, there was one from ns it was 
very short and had been written so e back, 
** Requesting him to hasten there as soon as pos- 
sible, as there was one near and dear to him, who 
was anxiously waiting for him.” 

He read the letter with surprise and hope. 
Who could she mean, but his mother? Why did 
she not say, and not raise his expectations to be 
disappointed, perhaps ? however, he determined to 
urge Albert to go to the mountains for Naomie at 
once, so that they might all sail to the East 
together. 

On looking over the newspapers to find out 
when there would be a vessel sailing, he read the 
list of passengers that had arrived the day before 
from England. Among them was the name of 
Mrs. Melbourne and servant. 

‘Mrs. Melbourne! Whocan she be?’’ was the 
thought that crossed his mind. It was his duty to 
find out who the lady was. Every hotel was 
searched, but no lady of that name could be 
found; he was about giving up the pursuit, when 





it occurred to him that he could find out some- 
thing about her on board the vessel. 

On going on board he was informed the Cap- 
tain was not there; but if he would wait in the 
cabin he would be there very soon. 

There was a lady seated in the cabin who rose 
at his entrance, and who was about retiring into 
her state-room ; but Clarence apologized for his 
intrusion, stating that he was in search of the 
Captain in order to obtain the address of a lady 
that had been a passenger on the vessel; that he 
had unsuccessfully searched all over San Francisco 
the whole day. 

The lady expressed regret that he had been so 
unfortunate. ‘* No doubt I could give all informa- 
tion required,’’ adding, ‘‘ I have been a passenger 
in this vessel; if you will favor me with the lady’s 
name, I may perhaps assist you.’’ 

The voice was familiar to his ears; but he could 
not recognize in the countenance before him the 
loved lineaments of one whose affectionate care 
had watched his infancy. Therefore, with a 
trembling voice he answered, ‘‘ Mrs. Melbourne.’’ 

‘*T am most happy to be of service to you, for 
I am the person,”’ she replied. 

‘‘Pardon me, Madam! But the inquiry I have 
to make is of vital importance tome. Have you 
a son ?”’ 

‘“¢ Alas! I know not; I once had ason. Days, 
years of torture have I endured with the uncer- 
tainty of his fate. Oh, sir, you do not know the 
agony you have awakened in my mind by that 
question}! Why have you asked it ?’’ 

‘*TIs there no instinct in human nature to an- 
swer that question? Mother! Mother !’’ 

‘*My son! My son!’ was her reply as she em- 
braced him. 

After the excitement of the recognition had 
abated, Clarence related the events that had taken 
place after the Indians had captured him, and 
many incidents during his captivity. ‘‘ Now, tell 
me, my dear mother, why is it I find you in this 
quarter of the world? Iam aware of the sacred 
object of your journey to Spain. But that I 
should meet you in San Francisco astonishes and 
perplexes me.”’ 

‘* Rejoice with me, my son. That object is 
almost accomplished. A few miles more, and I 
hope to meet my mother at a mission house, situ- 
ated in the midst of the Nevada mountains.”’ 

How many different feelings were experienced in 
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the few hours of that interview between the mother 
and the son. She wept at the recollection of her 
son’s captivity. She did not know the pleasure- 
able excitement of a wild life to a youthful mind 
like his. The mother felt only for his sufferings, 
but not the brighter hours of his past days. Her 
life reflected nothing but gloom, misery, torture, 
and imprisonment. The light that gleamed to her 
was before her in the success of her expedition 
that appeared near its completion, and in the un- 
expected recovery of her son in all the pride of 
youth, virtue and manhood; it filled her heart 
with a pleasure that had been unknown to it for 
years, and when they read that short letter from 
Geraldine, they paused to think who that one 
that was anxiously waiting could be. Clarence. 
had at first fixed in his mind that she meant his 
mother. But as she was in San Francisco, that 
delusion was done away with. As he had never 
declared himself to Belle, she could not have 
alluded to her, and as his mother had felt con- 
vinced that she had seen her husband fall, it could 
not be him. So that it left their minds in a state 
of perplexity. 

‘*Is it to the Mission House of St. Xavier that 
you are going?’’ inquired Clarence. On being 
answered in the affirmative, his surprise was in- 
creased at the singularity of events. ‘Can it be 
possible?’’ said-he. ‘I have been there, and was 
going there to meet the young girl I left there, 
who had been my companion during a great part 
of my captivity.’’ 

The day had nearly past before the many events 
of the past lives had been recapitulated. It was 
then arranged that they should depart for the 
mountains in two days. No time was lost in their 
preparations for their ascent. Dresses were pro- 
cured to take to Naomie. 

The beautiful scenery they passed through was 
unheeded by Mrs. Melbourne; no thoughts of 
danger ever crossed it, even when they were pass- 
ing over crags with boulders or rocks placed on 
the crest of one another so insecurely that the 
least vibratiom or moderate breeze would produce 
an avalanche fatal to all surrounding objects, man, 
beast or shrub, her sole thoughts were absorbed 
in the perplexing doubts that surrounded her. 
Should she firfl, her mother? Who was this 
young girl whose mysteriou# lot had been cast with 
his? These reflections, and a thousand others of a 


similar nature, occupied her mind until they 
Vor. XI.—4 








arrived at the romantically situated Mission House. 
The emotions that excited her were so over- 
whelming that she could scarcely give utterance 
to them as she inquired if Sister Theresé was still 
living at the Station. With suspended breath she 
listened to the answer, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Clarence suggested that she should take some 
rest, and compose herself before she ventured on 
an interview; to which she agreed, and the good 
Sisters led her to an apartment where she could 
prepare herself for the trial before her. 

During the period that the prospecting party 
were so successfully prosecuting their works many 
interesting interviews took place between the Ab- 
bess and Naomie in her cell, where she was a con- 
stant attendant. 

The day was far advanced when Naomie was 
seated on the humble bed on which reposed the 
Abbess; by the side of it was a small table, on 
which was placed a skull and bones, a prayer- 
book, and an hour-glass whose sands had ran, 
which, with the sounding bell, denoted the hour 
of praying vespers; both fell on their knees after 
the prayer. 

Naomie knelt before her venerable friend as she 
implored her blessing. With a calm, gentle voice 
the Abbess blessed and admonished her : 

‘* How severely are the errors of our youth pun- 
ished in after-life! I entered it with dissimula- 
tion, Myi@fist fault was disobedience. At the 
age of fourteen I endeavored to cast off all re- 
straint“of parental authority. 

‘« My fathéY was appointed by the Spanish Gov- 
ernment to fill an important position in America, 
where I met a young gentleman who was possessed 
of rare mental qualifications and handsome per- 
sonal appearance; but, unfortunately for me, of 
no worldly wealth or nobility of race, which was 
considered indispensable to form a union with a 
daughter of our house. 

‘¢ My youth and unsophisticated nature disdained 
such maxims; my heart and affections alone became 
my guide, and at length my master. 

‘«T saw, and loved, and being loved I married in 
secret. 

‘* There are secrets in Nature that time always 
discloses, and it told ours and betrayed us. 

‘The recall of my father by his Government 
arrived three weeks after the birth of my infant, 
that was ushered into the world amid reproaches 
and threats of vengeance against the partner of my 
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error, who had gone to China on business for the 
firm he belonged to. Our marriage was con- 
sidered null and void on account of my being a 
minor. 

‘¢ Unconscious of the fate that awaited me, I 
became wrapt up in maternal affection for the dear 
child that I looked forward to to share with me 
its father’s love; but I was soon aroused from my 
dream of happiness. 

‘*T had not seen my father for some time, till one 
day he came into my room with a strange woman. 
He looked at me disdainfully, and ordered me to 
get ready to return to Spain, as we were to sail in 
the morning. He desired the woman to take the 
child away. I held the poor infant in my arms as 
I threw myself on my knees before him, imploring 
his pardon and his pity. Alas! there was no pity 
in his heart; it was as hard as a stone, and his 
feelings towards me were as cold as marble. 

‘¢He cast me from him, tore the child from 
my arms amid my fears and heart-rending shrieks. 
He gave it to the woman, ordering her to follow 
him, and left the room ; the cries of my infant, by 
degrees, faded on my hearing as utter desolation 
and horror seized my feelings, till I became in- 
sensible to everything around me for a long time. 
On recovering I found myself on board of a vessel 
at sea, which was dashed about by the rough waves 
swollen by a fierce storm; the moaning voice of 
my poor infant seemed mingled with,the winds, 
and every blast was felt as a blow of vengeance on 
my stricken heart. c 

‘On our arrival in Spain, insteadvofbeing taken 
to the Castello, my old home, I was hurried off to 
a convent situated in the mountain of » with 
~ orders to prepare to take the veil. 

‘*T believed that after my novitiate I would be 
set at liberty. Oh! my mistaken thoughts! how 
did you mislead me! All voluntary confessions 
as to taking the vows from pure devotion were 
made null and void; all my free agency was de- 
stroyed by my father’s threats. There were only 
two things left me to choose from. The one was 
dissimulation, and to forswear myself on earth to 
be punished hereafter for it, or to be delivered up 
to trial to the Grand Tribunal of the Inquisition 
of Spain. 

‘* Female timidity prevailed, and I consented to 
risk my salvation hereafter as I entered the holy 
walls a hypocrite and perjured being. My rank 
gained me a dispensation to absent myself a week 





from the convent before I took the vows. I took 
advantage of it, and procured a painter to take my 
likeness in my new habiliments of a nun. This 
miniature I entrusted to him to get forwarded to 
my husband. I dared not write to him for fear of 
implicating him and others; but I hoped by it he 
would understand what had become of me ; it was 
the last, the only communication I could make to 
him. The convent that I was in was consumed 
by fire, and we were sent out to this Contitient as 
missionaries, and have been stationed here ever 
since. 

‘*T have been more satisfied and contented here 
than I was in my native land. Hope has often 
cheered me with the idea that I might gain some 
tidings of what had become of my daughter. 
Oh! how those hopes brightened when I beheld 
you; there seemed to be a likeness to one that had 
been dear to me; but your age and the relation of 
your history has dispelled the vision that crossed 
my thoughts. Yet your presence has soothed my 
latter days. Life lingered wearily until your dear 


presence cheered its last rays.’’ 
‘¢ And to me your society has been a new exist- 


ence,’’ replied Naomie. ‘‘ You have taught me 
what is necessary to make life useful, ornamental, 
and happy, and when they come to take me away, 
I will entreat them to take you too. Oh, how 
happy we will be, for what you have taught me to 
be, is just what he said a woman should he that he 
would love.” 

The Abbess looked at her in amazement as she 
inquired, ‘‘ Who would love ?”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me for not telling you all before; but 
I feared your strict sense of religious duties forbade 
the natural affections of us poor mortal beings. I 
have told you I was reared among what you all 
call savages; but after I lost them I was taken 
into other society that I was totally unfitted for. 
Every thought, every action was restrained ; I was 
glad to escape from it. I insisted on following 
Clarence. He forbade it. Thus it was that I as- 
sumed the disguise that I came here in. There 
was one of the party who became as dear to me as 
Clarence. 

** Love sees through all disguises, and mine was 
discovered, when Clarence resolved to send me 
to his aunt till he should return, I was on my 
way there when were overtaken by the flood 
which was the means of my being brought here, 
where I became affianced to him, to Albert. 
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Here you fostered me, made me love you; so we 
must not part.’’ 

‘* My child, our meeting was the work of Provi- 
dence; so will be our parting.’’ 

They had scarcely ceased speaking when Sister 
Marie appeared, and informed the Abbess that a 
lady had arrived at the convent, who desired an 
interview with her. 

The arrival of a lady at such a secluded place in 
the mountain was one of rare occurrence; it 
created surprise in the mind of the Abbess. She 
made no comment, but hastened to receive her. 

Mrs. Melbourne gazed at her in silence with her 
heart swelling with emotions that impeded the 
utterance of her thoughts. 

** You are fatigued, and require repose,’’ ob- 
served the Abbess. ‘All who come here are 
welcome. Use no ceremony, consult your own 
pleasure whether you will seek retirement, or re- 
freshment, or both.’’ 

This kind, affectionate reception encouraged 
Mrs. Melbourne. She threw herself at the feet of 
the Abbess, imploringly exclaiming, ‘‘ Mother! 
dear mother, bless your daughter.”’ 

‘*Mother! daughter!’ reiterated the Abbess. 
What do you mean?’’ The thought struck her 
that it was some poor lunatic who was before her 
kneeling with such impassioned frenzy. ‘‘ Poor 
wanderer ! what sorrow can have destroyed reason 
in one so gentle looking? ‘Tell me your griefs; 
you will find sympathy, at least.’’ 

Raising her from the ground on which she had 
thrown herself, the Abbess pressed her in her 
arms. 

** Yes,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Melbourne. ‘It is my 
mother’s arms that enfold me. Why does not Na- 
ture leave some stamp on childhood’s form or face, 
ere time performs its work of change, so that it 
cannot efface from a mother’s memory the likeness 
of her child; then a daughter would not have to 
kneel at a mother’s feet imploring her blessing in 
vain. Oh, think of the misery you endured when 
your father tore me from your arms!’’ 

‘*Who are you? What father do you speak 
of?’’ inquired the Abbess, trembling with agita- 
tion. 

** Your father ; Sefior de Huertas !’’ 

‘*My child! my daughter!’’ the Abbess ex- 
claimed, as she embraced her. ‘‘Oh, unhoped- 
for happiness! Heaven pardon a mother’s tears 
that flow for joy!’’ Suddenly the recollection of 





her position as a nun checked her joyous trans- 
ports, and despair took possession of her mind. 
‘*Why am I such a wretch? first wedded to man, 
then wedded to heaven by false vows.”” 

‘¢ The one, the false one is annulled by absolu- 
tion from the Pope. Your father repented; you 
know his power. I have brought you the Pope’s 
dispensation from all the vows that were forced 
from you. You are at liberty to return to the 
world, your friends and relatives.” 

‘*Can it be possible? My daughter! But your 
father? Where is he?’’ 

** Dead.” 

‘* Dead !’’ murmured the Abbess. ‘‘ The aveng- 
ing arm has fallen heavily on the disobedient.’’ 

‘*Oh that it may not descend to the third gene- 
ration! The second erred, and has been punished 
also. Oh, my dear mother, you know not the 
tortures I have endured by committing the same 
error. I sought by penitence to atone for it, then 
I sunk deeper in sin, and a heavy judgment fell 
upon us; our boy was stolen from us; then by 
some mysterious agency, our daughter was lost, 
stolen, or devoured by wild beasts, even at the 
moment that my husband was assassinated by 
savages. But the commands of my father are now 
obeyed ; by that I hope to wipe out past offences ; 
Heaven has smiled on my efforts and restored my 
mother and my son to me; it appears as if some 
mysterious chord of affinity has drawn us all here 
together. But there are those far off who are 
waiting to receive us with open arms, trembling 
with anxiety to know our fate. You will come 
with us. Will you not, mother ?”’ 

‘*Me! my daughter! What! quit these cloist- 
ered walls for the outer world? What have I to 
do there? Nothing !’’ 

‘¢Do you think your daughter and her son noth- 
ing? They ask you for your love and your pres- 
ence.”’ 

‘* But the kind monks and nuns with whom I 
have been associated for years in works of charity 
and religion, what will they say ?’’ 

‘* They will say, obey the orders of your supe- 
riors. Behold them!’’ said Mrs. Melbourne, as 
she handed the papers she had received from Sefior 
de Huertas to her. Among them was one from 
himself to her, blessing her and her family, hoping 
that they would all be soon assembled together. 
‘These are the orders and dying gifts of your 
father, Carlos de Huertas.’’ 
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‘¢My father dead, too!’’ said the Abbess. As 
she looked upon the papers, and read his letter, a 
tear fellon his name. ‘‘ Memory, whither do you 
carry me? to the days of my childhood before the 
dawn of woman’s life; before the assumption of 
the name of wife and mother. I recollect all these 


as though it were but yesterday. Hours of joy, 
pleasure, folly and anguish, followed by years of 
solitude, sorrow and despair. My daughter, there 
are many subjects before me that require reflection 
before I decide. In three days we will speak 
again on the subject.”’ 





A REMINISCENCE OF NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 


By Tuomas Louis OGIER. 


THERE is living at this time in the city of Phila- 
phia, an old gentleman—Monsieur Solidor Milon 
—who, though within a decade of one hundred 
years of age, is so active that it would hardly be 
thought that he had reached much more than half 
that number of years. Monsieur Milon was born 
at Nice in the year 1787, and educated for a mu- 
sician at the Conservatori delli Musique at Naples. 
When but fourteen years of age he had acquired 
such proficiency, that his instructor pronounced 
him the leading musician in Italy. He came to 
this country in 1818, and was for five years the 
confidential agent of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Spain, then living at Bordentown, New Jersey. 
In 1825 he became instructor of mathematics at 
Monticello, Virginia, and had among his pupils 
General George B. McClellan, now the Governor 
of New Jersey. Since then he has also been musi- 
cal tutor to the present Mrs. Hayes, wife of the 
President, as also John Jacob Astor, son of the 
founder of the Astor House, New York. 

For a number of years he was a leader of the 
orchestra of the Park Theatre, New York, and 
afterwards connected himself with the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, when first opened, as its 
leader of the orchestra. Such is a brief sketch of 
the civil life of this remarkable man. 

His military record is such, that to record it, we 
are carried back to the days of the first empire. 
When he was born, Nice was an Italian city. 
France was upon the brink of that terrible revolu- 
tion which so nearly wrecked her, and saved only 
by the indomitable courage and strategy of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. While a boy he had seen the 
Austrians driven from Italy (1797) by the same 
General. When he entered upon his sixteenth 
year, his country had been declared a Republic, 
and the “‘ First Consul’’ elected its President. 








Like many other young men of that day, the 
young musician became imbued with the desire 
for military glory, and enlisted in the National 
Guards of the Republic. In 1804 he went as an 
ensign to Paris, and participated in the coronation 
of the Emperor. He remained for one year a 
student at the military school of St. Cyr, after 
which he returned to Nice. But the military 
spirit had so engrafted itself that he could not re- 
main in civil life, and in 1806 he enlisted in the 
French Army, then stationed in Piedmont, and 
under command of Marshal St. Cyr. He partici- 
pated in the battles of Jena, Polotsk, Eylau and 
Friedland (1806-07), and rose to the rank of a Ser- 
geant during that campaign. When St. Cyr was 
sent to Spain, a portion of his corps (the Sixth), 
remained in Italy, and Milon with it. In 1809 he 
fought at Essling and Wagram, and was wounded 
in the former, receiving promotion to the position 
of Sergeant-Major in consideration of bravery dis- 
played in the several engagements. Just before 
the march upon Moscow (1812), he was decorated 
with the ribbon and cross of the Legion of Honor. 
Upon the recall of St. Cyr to Dantzic, his corps 
(the Sixth) was reunited. The march to Moscow 
was commenced on the eleventh day of June, and 
was a bold undertaking. The invading army 
numbered about five hundred thousand men, well 
armed and equipped. The history of this remark- 
able campaign is too well known to receive more 
than a passing notice in this brief sketch. Mon- 
sieur Milon was a member of the gallant army 
that set out upon this desperate and unfortunate 
march. At the battle of Polotsk he was wounded 
and promoted to a First Lieutenancy. 

Of the retreat from Moscow, we cannot do 
better than relate the circumstances in the lan- 
guage of Lieut. Milon. ‘‘ It commenced,”’ he says, 
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‘‘on November 17th, the thermometer standing 
16° below freezing point (Reaumur). The army 
at Moscow had been reduced to forty thousand 
men, half starved and frozen. St. Cyr’s corps, 
which left Dantzic with over thirty thousand men, 
was besieged at Polotsk from August to October, 
and had been reduced to about seventeen thou- 
sand. The Russian General Wittgenstein was 
between them and Napoleon with fifty thousand, 
and Steingill was marching to unite with him fif- 
teen thousand more. The Generals of St. Cyr 
urged him to retreat ere it would be too late; and 
it was only upon their urgent request that the 
orders for a retreat to the main army was given. 
One of the Generals desiring to deprive the enemy 
of any plunder, set fire to his camp; this was fol- 
lowed by others, until the friendly night was 
turned into day, and the Russians opened upon 
them with their batteries. Fighting all night, 
they succeeded, however, in crossing the Dwina, 
and destroying the bridge after them. Here St. 
Cyr met Steingell, whom he quickly defeated, and 
then hastened on to join Napoleon. It became 
necessary to communicate with the Emperor, and 
I was detailed to bear the despatches. After un- 
dergoing untold hardships, and a march of over a 
hundred miles, I reached the Emperor at Krasoi, 
with but nine thousand men. The Russian Gen- 
eral Kutusoff was between him and St. Cyr with 
eighty thousand men. As already stated, the re- 
treat commenced on the 17th of November, and 
on the morning of that day the Russians had 
made an attack; but the Emperor with his handful 
of men, and in personal command of the Im- 
perial Guard of six thousand, had succeeded in 
forcing his way through the enemies’ lines. Just 
as he broke through he was met by Marshal De- 
voust, who, by forced marches from Moscow, had 
hastened to Napoleon’s aid. 

‘‘ After fearful suffering we arrived upon the 
banks of the Boristhene, where we were joined by 
Prince Eugene. Crossing the river, we hurried 
on to Ochra, and entered that city with twenty- 
eight thousand men, and where we met St. Cyr. 
Marshal Ney was doing his best to reach the main 
army, having followed it from Smolensk, fighting 
every foot of the way with Kutusoff. He had but 
six thousand men when he started, and when he 
joined our army it had been reduced to but fifteen 
hundred. The united army now hastened on to- 
wards Borisoff, on the Beresina River, and arrived 








there on the 25th day of November. For two 
days we rested, and the Emperor feigned making 
a stand at this point; but on the night of the 27th, 
leaving the camp-fires burning, so as to deceive 
Tschitihkoff, we went to New Borisoff, and con- 
structed a bridge across the stream. ll the able- 
bodied men went to work with an earnestness that 
showed they knew how much depended upon their 
energies, and before morning the bridge was fin- 
ished and we commenced crossing. St. Cyr went 
to the Emperor and asked the honor of defending 
the passage, which was granted; we attacked the 
Russians and drove them back for a short distance, 
but Wittgenstein coming up, we were compelled 
to fall back. In the disorder and confusion that 
ensued the men ran for the bridge, which, already 
filled with troops, horses and cannon, was taxed 
to its utmost. The additional weight and crush 
was too much, and it gave way, precipitating its 
load of living freight into the river beneath. 
Hundreds of men and horses were drowned. For- 
tunately for myself, I was able to secure a horse, 
with which I tried to cross the river, but he was 
shot from under me in the attempt; yet I suc- 
ceeded in gaining the friendly shore uninjured. 
‘‘The Emperor did not cross at the bridge; he 
with a force went further down the river, and found 
a ford. The Russians poured a deadly fire upon 
us, but night coming on we had a respite. Under 
cover of the night we hastened on to Wilna; but 
our march was not in peace, the Cossacks haras- 
sing us all the way. I became exhausted and had 
to be abandoned. Fortunately, I had a suit of 
buckskin under my ragged military clothing, and 
having found an old horse-blanket, stiff with 
blood, I was protected from immediate death, yet 
it did not defend me from the frost, and I lost the 
first joints of my fingers of the left hand, and two 
of my toes. At this time I was acting paymaster 
of my regiment—there was not much left of it and 
only six lived to see Paris ; they were the Colonel, 
Drum- and Sergeant-Majors, Quartermaster, Com- 
missary and myself—and I had upwards of fifty 
thousand francs in bills of exchange upon the 
Treasury of the army, and beneath my buckskin 
suit I had a belt containing twenty rouleaux of 
gold. The Russians captured me and relieved me 
of the bills of exchange—little good it did them 
—the gold was safe, and to its possession I owe 
my life. 
**T was taken to Wilna and left as a prisoner in 
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charge of a grocer. One day I thought death had 
come to call me, and I went to the town square to 
die under God’s roof; but he would not let me. 
A kind Polish lady came along and placed me in 
her droska (sleigh) and conveyed me to her resi- 
dence, where I was kindly cared for and nursed, 
until one day a Russian officer found me and sent 
me off to prison, where I remained until exchanged 
(December roth. ) 

‘‘Upon my return to France I was placed on 
half-pay, with the commission of an adjutant, and 
stationed at Nismes. While filling my position I 
run my sword through a citizen who had insulted 
me, and I was compelled to fly from France. I 
arrived in this country, at Salem, Massachusetts. 
in April, 1818.”’ 

Mons. Milon also relates the following remark- 
able dream of the Emperor: 

‘¢While on the retreat, the Emperor, with a 
small party, took refuge in the cave of Grodno, 
Poland, in hopes of getting a little rest. Night 
was approaching, and while seeking for some shel- 
ter, we came upon a path which led us to the cave. 
Before entering, we made a careful examination, 
and satisfied ourselves that it would prove a safe 
retreat. Shortly after going in we heard a low 
murmuring sound, and lighting our torches, we 
commenced a tour of investigation. We were 
soon rewarded by the discovery of an immense 
chamber, its sides and interior made up of magnifi- 
cent crystallizations, representing statuary, domes, 
and columns, glistening in gold and silver from the 
rays of our torches. In looking around this cham- 
ber we further discovered a flight of steps—not the 
work of Nature, but made by the hand of mortals— 
leading into the depths of theearth. We descend- 
ed these, and found ourselves in another and more 
extensive chamber. It was one of those ancient 
temples of the heathens, and occupied by a gigan- 
tic statue of the heathen god ‘Irmendal.’ In front 
of this statue, or idol, was an altar, upon which 
the priest of this deity offered sacrifices. The floor 
was covered with ashes, rusty arms, chains, and 
knives. 

‘«« The Emperor retired from the ghostly chamber, 
a visible shudder convulsing his frame. Having 


satisfied ourselves fully that we were the only occu- 
pants of the cave, we posted a guard, and lay down 
before a fire to take our much-needed rest. 

‘‘In the morning the Emperor related to us 





the following dream; and it is a well-known fact 
that he was a firm believer in the significance of 
dreams: 

THE Dream oF NAPOLEON. 

‘*T was carried into an immense temple in which 
was a volcano that vomited forth fire and molten 
iron. The walls of the temple were composed of 
iron, with doors of brass. As I wandered through 
the temple, the doors of which were opened by 
invisible hands, I finally came into a magnificent 
hall, which contained a throne of burnished gold ; 
upon it was seated a mystic god, around whose 
head was a burning flame, and upon the walls were 
illustrated histories of the past. In the hand of 
the god was an urn, from which he drew the 
chronicle of deeds of the dead; beside him lay an 
open book, on an iron altar, and in which were 
written the destinies of men. 

‘The Emperor said the god addressed him as 
follows : 

**€ You are the first of the children of the earth 
who has entered this chamber, and perhaps I should 
punish you for your audacity, but I will spare you, 
and in return give you some advice. Be careful 
not to imitate those scrupulous men that have no 
thought of the lessons of the past. Look around 
upon these walls. See those warriors, those ex- 
ploits, those battles, those fields covered with 
human corpses, those burning cities and conquered 
nations, and then judge for yourself from those 
truthful mirrors of the past. I know that history 
has been thy study. Look! there is Miltiades, 
who, with but a few warriors with him, destroyed 
the magnificent army of the Persians, yet he died 
in chains. Look again! there is Leonidas sur- 
rounded by those he guided so often to glorious 
victory, yet a traitor in his camp opened Thermo- 
pyle to the Persians, and he perished. Again! 
see Manlius, the savior of the capitol, thrown from 
the Tarpean Rock. See great Cesar, who tri- 
umphed over the Gauls—that Czsar who con- 
quered Europe and Africa—falling under the blows 
of armed assassins. I could tell you of more, but, 
my son, let history be thy guide. It isa faithful 
friend of princes.’ 

‘* With the dawning of the early morn we again 
resumed our weary march,’’ says Mons. Milon, 
‘* the leading incidents of which have already been 
recorded in the world’s history more graphically 
than I could depict them at this late day.’’ 
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AN INCIDENT OF BORDER WARFARE. 


By E. S. 


WauTAwAH was a king’s daughter; but she 
sat in a thicket of heather, breaking a long fast 
with an avidity that forced its attention upon the 
young savage herself. 

**Ah, but before the pale faces crossed the 
river, it was different,’’ thought the maiden; 
‘¢then there was food enough and to spare;’’ and 
she looked toward the snow-crested mountains in 
the west, beyond which her tribe had been driven ; 
before her glance swept the slopes that stretched 
eastward to the great basin of the Mississipi; the 
rightful title to which none had ever thought to 
question her tribe, until the white man had se- 
lected the choicest valleys and coolly taken pos- 
session of them. 

The royal blood of the maiden was stirred 
within her. She remembered with gleeful satis- 
faction that dark night far away in the north, 
where, on the skirts of the dusky forest, a fire of 
pine knots had sent its bright glare over the wild 
bedaubed faces of the multitude, as around it they 
danced the celebrated war-dance, which pledged 
them to wreak vengeance on the white man. 

They had travelled over many a mountain pass 
and rocky gorge to carry out the plans made amid 
those scenes of savage revelry, scattering death all 
along the border, and nearly dismantling the fort 
before which they had now secreted themselves. 

At this moment a footstep was heard approach- 
ing, the quick nervous footstep of a white man. 
Wahtawah’s dark eyes peered through the brake, 
and rested upon the handsome proportions of a 
young army officer, who was pushing his way 
through the underbrush. He held his hat in his 
hand, and as the full glow of sunlight played 
upon the gilt trimmings of his uniform, and 
touched the warm ruddy hue of his hair and beard, 
the young savage held her breath, thinking she 
was in the presence, it might be, of the Sun-God 
himself ; for she was a true child of the forest, im- 
bued with all the superstitions and wild imagina- 
tions of her people. 

From a purely ascetic point of view, Tom 
Brewster might have been readily connected in a 
better regulated mind than that of the young 
Indian, with something masterful and superior; 


PuTNAM. 


and now bursting suddenly upon her, he seemed 
to produce a confusion in her brain, until she, by 
chance, remembered how one night travelling 
under the pale stars with her brother Oswego, he 
had told her of the existence of these gilt-edged 
white heroes, whose hair was threads of pure gold, 
and that they were braver than all others of the 
pale faces. 

Indeed, Oswego was not the only Indian to 
admire red hair; that it is revered among the dif- 
ferent tribes is a historic fact known all along the 
border. 

Small thought of these matters, however, passed 
through the sorrowful mind of the young officer; 
he was sad and hopeless over the terrible sacrifice 
f life that had been going on around him for 
weeks. No trace of human beings could be found 
outside the fort, leagues and leagues away, and yet 
every,morning, as regularly as the sun rose above 
the plain, the sentinel at his post was found a 
corpse. No warning was given, no alarm sounded. 
It seemed as if the deadly arrows descended from 
the very heavens. A cloud of deep gloom had 
settled upon the garrison, for none could help 
thinking how soon it might come his turn to meet 
a similar fate. Men were deserting daily, and 
there was now but a mere handful of troops to 
guard the post so far away from help and succor. 

No one knew better than young Brewster how | 
dangerous it was to show his head above the walls 
of the fort, or to expose his person to the unerring 
shot of the secret foe; yet he had left the shelter 
of the garrison on a sort of self-imposed scouting 
expedition, determined to ferret out the nest of 
his viperous foe, if he died in the attempt. 

Wahtawah watched him out of sight; then she 
arose stealthily, and gliding along over the stub- 
ble, on her well-arched feet, followed him until his 
form was lost to sight against the gray of the fort. 

From this day a great change came over the 
maiden. The light of Tom’s red hair had fallen 
upon her spirits like a blight. Often she was 
observed to weep as the warriors boasted of their 
victories; or, following them as they went forth on 
their midnight errands of destruction, she would 
beg them to have mercy. 
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Once or twice as Tom sat in his quarters read- 
ing far into the night, he looked up quickly and 
thought he saw a human face pressed against the 
window-pane; but upon a second glance it was 
gone. So positive was he that this was no spec- 
tral illusion, that on one occasion he actually 
threw open the sash and looked out ; but naught 
confronted him save the thick darkness which 
arose like a wall but a few paces away, and he 
laughed to think how his fears had given color to 
his imaginations. 

Tom was no coward ; but he had a true concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the perils that hung like 
a sword over his head. Disaster still followed 
disaster in the garrison. The men one and all 
absolutely refused to go on guard where they 
might be swept away like leaves before the blast. 

Being in no condition to enforce obedience, the 
officers in command agreed that it was necessary in 
this dire extremity to share the perils of the sol- 
diery, and by the influence of their example to _— 
them to their duty. Thus it happened that it ha 
fallen to Tom’s lot to go on guard on the night of 
which we write. He had little hope to see the 
morrow’s sun, and made his preparations for the 
worst. There was only one duty remaining to 
which attention must be given. He had yet two 
letters to write, one to his mother, the other to a 
nearer and dearer one, to whom he could say in 
all the sincerity of his honest heart that he had 
ever been loyal and true. It made the one mourn- 
ful happiness of this sad hour. 

From the passionate words of dying devotion, 
Tom looked up in a dreamy haze. Did his eyes 
see aright? There, on his own hearthstone, still 
and motionless, sat a young Indian girl, bedaubed 
with vermilion and bedecked with all the tinseled 
gewgaws of a savage belle. How she came there, 
who could tell? Certainly Tom could not have 
done so. The quill with which he was writing 
dropped from his fingers and rolled upon the floor. 

‘« What are you doing here?’’ he asked, with an 
air of perplexity, somewhat fretted by the inter- 
ruption. 

The young girl turned her head, and encoun- 
tered Tom’s inhospitable stare with those large 
dreamy eyes. 

** Me never go away,’’ she said; ‘me give Red 
Beard a princess for a squaw.”’ 

At this extraordinary and uncalled-for generosity 
Tom gasped for breath, and gave most unequivocal 





signs of ingratitude; but as the full sense of the 
advantages which the gift might confer broke upon 
his mind, a joy unspeakable illumined his face. It 
did not escape the keen glance of the young 
savage. 

It was no unusual thing for the soldiers at these 
frontier posts to form acquaintances with the wild 
women of the forests, and winning their affections, 
let them stand between them and the vengeance 
of their tribes. ‘Tom was in the full flush of youth, 
with his young blood stirring with the love of life. 
He rose precipitately and grasped the hand of his 
would-be deliverer. 

At the touch a faint blush was perceptible upon 
the young girl’s face through the vermilion, and 
quite changed the stolid expression habitual to her. 

It cut Tom like a knife, and sent his thoughts 
travelling over many a stretch of country, until 
they rested on that sea-girt piazza where soft eyes 
had shone on him their parting benediction. 
There, with the blue waves throbbing at his feet 
as wildly as his own deep passion, he had vowed 
to be faithful until death. 

Tom dropped the brown little fingers nestling 
in his own big palm as if they had been hot lead. 
‘TI cannot do it,’’ he groaned. 

The Indian woman, whom no idea of honor 
compels to wear an iron mask, are sometimes far 
from emulating the frigid aspect of their lords. 
Wahtawah trembled visibly, then lifting piteously 
her small hand, she shook her head until all the 
trinkets that adorned it jingled. 

‘It is little,”’ she cried, ‘‘ but it can carry much 
fagots. It will do all things for the pale face, 
Me be good squaw,’’ she added, pathetically. 

This was the supreme moment of Tom’s life ; he 
had to bring the full current of his better nature 
to meet the tide of temptation which threatened 
to sweep all before it. He bent over the small 
palm again, but thi®time it was with the reverenee 
with which a young Druid might have bowed over 
the hand of his priestess. 

**Look you, dear maiden,’’ he said, ‘* this hand 
was never intended for such as I. The Great 
Spirit made it supple and rich-tinted like your own 
great braves. I could not take you from them. 
After the wild license of the forest life, the restraints 
of society would crush you. There could be no 
real sympathy between us. My people would 
mistrust you; you could not be happy. Be a 
good girl now, and go home, and as long as you 
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live think kindly of one who would not bring suf. | 


fering upon you.”’ 

Wahtawah did not understand the full meaning 
of Tom’s words, but there was renunciation in his 
tones that she could not mistake. She wasaking’s 
daughter, versed in all the arts of ferest coquetry. 
Princes of royal blood had sued in vain for her 
hand, and here this mere jackanapes of a white 
man, with nothing in the world to recommend 
him save a red beard, had coolly thrown her off as 
if she were but the merest vagabond of her tribe. 
The look of a young tigress flashed from her eyes, 
which but a few moments earlier were beaming | 
with softness. She arose like an offending demon 
and was gliding swiftly from the room, when Tom 
arrested her progress. 

All the savage passed out of her at his quiet 
touch. She stood trembling before him like a | 
little child. 

‘I go on guard to-night,’’ he said, with mourn- 
ful gentleness, ‘‘ and shall lose my life at the hands 
of your people. That should satisfy your ven- | 
geance. Let us part in peace.”’ | 

‘*To-night!’’ repeated the girl, shivering with | 
excitement, and in no wise prepared for this sum- 
mary retribution. ‘‘No, no, Wahtawah will not 
have itso. Red Beard no love the poor princess, 
but he will trust her warning. Shoot, shoot every 
moving thing.’’ Then, with a muttered jargon, 
which might have been a benediction or an impre- 
cation, she was gone. 

An hour later Tom was out in the night alone 
with his thoughts and his dangers. There could 
be no greater peril than that from which he had 
come, weak and faint it is true, but still triumph- 
ant. His heart grew large in his breast as, swept 
by the keen north wind, he braced himself to 
meet the more physical dangers of the situation. 
Slowly, very slowly, the dull hours passed away. 
The dark clouds hurrying across the moon afforded 
but fitful glimpses of the objects that environed | 
him. The wind rushing down the plain sounded | 
life a big fife ; it sobbed and moaned in the grasses, 
drowning all other sound. Once, through the 
darkness, he thought he could discern a herd of 
mountain goats looking down from the beetling 
crags that seemed to brush the sky. 

This was no unusual spectacle ; but it served to 
quicken the senses of the young officer. His eyes 
searched the gloom with a still more penetrating 
scrutiny. There was nothing abroad, however, 








| 


| the fort. 


of an ominous nature, nor a breathing creature 
near, save a number of wild hogs rooting about 
the fortress. 

Tom had no fancy for a slaughter of the inno- 
cents ; but remembering the warning of the Indian 
maiden, he banged away at every offending flutter 
as persistently as if it represented a whole regi- 
ment of horse, much to the amusement of the gar- 
rison, who, from the brisk firing that had made 
the night frightful, had reason to expect other 
game than that which the ghostly gray of the 
morning revealed. 

A score of wild hogs lay stiff and cold in the 
tall grasses that waved their tufts of green about 
That was all. 

Tom viewed them himself with no little morti- 
fication, for now, under the revivifying influence 
of daylight, he felt that he had been strangely 
weak to give such easy credence to the wild words 
of an Indian. His eyes instinctively shunned the 


twinkling ones of the soldiers as they came out in 


a body to inspect the slain. 

‘So, these are the Captain’s unfortunate grunt- 
ers,’’gne jocosely remarked, as he turned over a 
poor Victim with his boot. ‘‘I take it these are 
the first pigs that ever fought, bled and died for 
their country.” 

‘* Hang the old things, I shall never hear the 
last of them!’’ was Tom’s mental ejaculation, when 
a very human groan emanated from the prostrate 
creature, who was suffering the full pressure of the 
boot-heel. 

The derider shrank aback aghast, while the cold 
moisture stood upon the forehead of more than one 
of the bystanders. : 

For a moment, Tom too was dumbfounded, 
then he felt a strong inclination to laugh, for the 
truth flashed into his mind in a moment, and pre- 
sented its humorous side. 

He pushed through the confused crowd and 
reaching the hogs, quietly but quickiy ripped 
open their thick skins, and revealed the dead or 
dying bodies of the Indian warriors, who, in this 
disgyjse, had been able unchallenged to penetrate 
to the very sentry-boxes of the fortress. 

The morning sun peering through rose-tinted 
clouds, now brightened all the plain, and fell 
upon the upturned faces, grim and revengeful 
even in death. 

Their wild lives were ended, all save one, who 


| was painfully breathing his last before their very 
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eyes. A shout of glad surprise rent the air, for | 
here was found the secret thread which would 
unravel the net their wily foe had weaved about 
them. Faces that had been haggard for weeks 
with unremitting watchfulness and anxiety now 
assumed an animated and joyous look. 
garrison was astir with excitement. 

Once Tom would have taken a ready part in these ‘ 
demonstrations of delight, but now his heart was 
shaken within him; for as the soldiers dragged the 
dead bodies inside the garrison and laid them on 
the parade ground, the body of a young Indian 
girl was discovered among the slain. At the an- 
nouncement a shudder crept through Tom’s frame, 
and he walked with a faltering step where she was 
lying with her long black hair shadowing the 
trampled grass. 

Ah! it was as he feared. He had before seen 
that low, narrow forehead, those vermilion cheeks, | 
and the full, broad jaws; but the low cunning of | 


The whole 


the face, all the vindictive sternness, death had 


removed, leaving semething ineffably sweet and 


pitiful in their place. 

Yes, here lay poor Wahtawah, the victim of the 
wild passions of her own untutored heart ; but she 
had saved his life, and Tom, kneeling reverently, 
kissed the cold lips of the poor girl who preferred 
death at his hands rather than to remain among 
the people whom she had betrayed. 

How it happened that a female had helped to 
form this sanguinary party was the subject of much 
speculation, and the nucleus of many wild tales 
among the soldiers. 

Tom respected the girl’s secret, and hid it 
always in his heart; but as he looks into the can- 
did, trusting eyes of that fond creature who is now 
his wife, he thanks God with humble thanksgiving 
that he can meet her gaze without a blush, and is 
not unworthy of that rare confidence which makes 
the happiness of his life. 


° 
THE CULTIVATION AND CURING OF THE TEA PLANT. 


By F, A. GRIESEMER. 


ALL the teas of China are in commerce brought 
under two distinct terms, gvcex teas and d/ack teas. 
These are produced from ¢hea viridis and thea | 
bohea, both of which species yield the two kinds 
of tea. The difference between green tea and 
black tea is attained by means of some peculiarity 
in the manipulation during the process of manu- 
facture or curing. ‘The black tea includes dohea, 
congou, souchong, and pekoe ; the green teas, swan- 
kay, hyson-skin, young hyson, hyson, imperial, and 
gunpowder. Paraguay tea is yielded by Jlex para- 
guensis, ‘Tea, taken in moderation, is strengthen- 
ing and exhilarating. It also has the effect of a 
very mild narcotic. ‘The green varieties are more 
exhilarating than the black, and a strong infusion 
of the former generally produces considerable ex- 
citement and wakefulness. . 

It has generally been supposed that tea came 
originally from China, although many authorities 
aver that it came from India. It was certainly in 
the former country about the seventh century ; 
and, on the other hand, the plant is found wild in 
the jungles of Assam. Certain Chinese authori- 





ties, however, assert that the plant was used many 
generations previous to the Christian era. The 
probable truth is, that tea was carried to India from 
China, the Hindoostanee word being the same as 
the Chinese ‘‘ ¢cha.’’ A tradition relative to the 
origin of the tea plant reaches us from India, and 
is full of Oriental quaintness. The tradition relates 
that many centuries ago a certain Prince Darma, 
remarkable alike for his high birth and profound 
piety, migrated from India to China, and there 
long sustained his reputation for piety. He lived 
in the open air, and vowed his days to fasting and 
his nights to vigil. But, one day, after years of 
rigorous mortification, overcome by fatigue, he 
fell asleep. After awaking, he was so shocked at 
his lapse from the path of virtue that he determined 
to sacrifice the offending members, and accordingly 
he cut off his eyelids and threw them on the ground. 
On returning to the same spot the next day, he 
was surprised to discover that a shrub of a kind 
he had never seen before had sprung up in the 
place. He tasted the leaves, and finding them 


exhilarating, recommended them to his followers. 
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This, says the tradition, was the origin of the tea 


plant. 

The Chinese extract from the tea leaves a juice 
which they use in the place of wine, the importa- 
tion of which is forbidden into Great Britain. 
We find a record of this wine in a work pub- 
lished in Italy in 1590, by Giovanni Boten, 
‘¢On the Causes of the Mag- 
nificence and Greatness of 
Cities,’’ and is the first men- 
tion by European writers of 
the beverage which is now so 
universally popular. 

Tea was first imported into 
Europe by the Dutch East 
India Company in the year 
1610, and from. Holland it 
was brought into England. 

In 1664 the English East 

India Company presented 

Charles II. with two pounds 

(some writers say the quan- 

tity amounted to twenty- 

two pounds). An act of 

Parliament was passed 

about that time, enact- 

ing that sixpence per gal- 

lon should be charged 

on all infusions of tea 

sold in the coffee-houses. 

This was but a few years before 

the government endeavored to 

put down these newly-estab- 

lished political meeting houses. 

In 1666 the price was sixty shil- 

lings per pound. Three years 

after one hundred pounds of tea Z 

was ordered by the directors of 

the East India Company. Five 

years later five thousand pounds hin 

was imported ; but the country fia 
had not then learned to look 
kindly on the foreign drink, so 
that only three hundred pounds were imported 
during the following six years. 

In the London Gazette of 1681 Thomas Eagle 
announced ‘‘to persons of quality that a small 
parcel of most excellent chad, or tea, from China, 
has by accident fallen into his hands, and intending 
buyers, dringing a convenient box with them, can be 
supplied at thirty shillings per pound.”’ 
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An anecdote relates how the widow of the Duke 
of Montrose, 1685, sent a pound of tea to some of 
her relatives in Scotland, but forgetting to send 
directions with it, the leaves were boiled (the 

liquid being thrown away) 
and served up as a vegeta- 
ble. This mode of treatment 
did not produce a very favor- 
able effect, though, it being 
considered a fashionable dish, 
every one extolled it. It must 
have been from this considera- 
tion that the beverage ob- 
tained so quickly a hold upon 
the votaries of the fickle god- 
dess. 

In 1766, Goldsmith, 
in his ‘* Vicar of Wake- 
field,’’ speaks of a ** tea 
party’’ as an everyday 
occurrence. Pope, in 
his ‘‘ Rape of the Lock,” 
makes Belinda say, that 
rather than have lost her 
curl, she would have 
been 

“Tn some isle, 
Where the gilt chariot never marks 
the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none e’er 
drink bohea.” 
IndeedG, the fashion of drink- 
ing tea quickly spread to the 
lower classes ; tea gardens sprang 
up on every side. Colman notices 
this in the prologue to his ‘‘ Bon 
Ton,’’ published in 1775: 
«?Tis drinking tea on summer’s afternoon 
At Bagnigge Wells, with china and gilt spoon.” 
Green tea began to be first used in 1715. 

In 1725 the quantity imported amounted to four 
hundred thousand pounds, the customs duty being 
fourteen per cent. of value, and the excise duty 
four shillings a pound. In 1745 the importation 
had doubled, the duty being the same. In 1746 
the excise duty was reduced to one shilling a 
pound and twenty-five per cent. of value. In 
1780 the importation was over five million pounds ; 
and thus we find as year by year the duty was re- 
duced, so the importation increased. 

In 1836 the duty was two shillings and one 
pence the pound ; the importation-fifty millions of 
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pounds. In 1840 a rate of five per cent. was appearance being due to differences of soil, cli- 
charged, raisine the dutv to two shillings and two | mate and mode of culture. 


Large quantities of 
the young plants are annually pro- 
pagated from seeds gathered in the 
autumn. In the spring they are sown, 
and the seedlings when a year old are 
planted out in rows three or four feet 
apart. The height of a plant at the 
age of twelve months is from three to 
six feet. In order not to check the 
growth it is not interfered with for 
two or three years, when it becomes 
well established, and then in gathering 
great care is necessary in selecting the 
hardiest plants which are least likely 
to suffer from the loss of their leaves. 
There are generally two gatherings 
in the year, the first in the spring, 
when the buds and young leaves are 
plucked, forming the higher class of 
tea, and again in the fall or autumn, 
6 oat ie Te "1 forming the second quality. The leaves 
wn od be E> are placed in baskets as they are gath- 
A CHIngesE TEA GARDEN. ered, and are frequently turned over 
by the hand so as to prevent the lower 
and one-fourth pence per pound, and at this rate | leaves from fermenting, which spoils the whole 
the duty continued until 1853, when an act was | plucking. 
passed reducing it gradually during ao 
three years to one shilling; but the 
Crimean war interfered with this ar- 
rangement, and the duty in 1855 
was one shilling and nine pence per 
pound. In 1864 the duty was reduced 
to sixpence per pound, at which rate 
it now stands. ‘The amount imported 
in 1877 was one hundred and eighty- 
eight million pounds. 

For these very interesting and re- 
liable statistics we are indebted to an 
English exchange. 

The tea plant is an evergreen shrub 
with very hard, glossy, and delicately- 
serrated leaves of a rich dark-green 
color, resembling the foliage of the 
laurestinus. In winter and spring it 
produces a profusion of single white 
flowers, something like dog-roses. bE 
There are several varieties of the plant, GS 
such as the black and green, or in 
botanical nomenclature, 7hea Sinensis, 


Thea Viridis; but it is generally admitted that all The process of manufacture is different accord- 
belong to one species, the Cifference in size and | ing to the various kinds of tea produced. It must 
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be understood, however, that the various processes | transferred to the iron pans. In the second and 
to which the leaves of the tea plant are subjected, | final roasting of the leaves the temperature is re- 
| 4 (Yee Sy | duced, and a man is employed fanning the 
t leaves, which throw up a great heat. It is in 
this second ‘ firing’’ that the Chinese add the 
**coloring,’’ which gives to common and 
dead leaves the appearance of ‘first crop’’ 
tea. All green teas are manufactured at the 
same time, and the only distinction between 
them is the difference in size, which is ruled 
by fine sieves through which they pass. The 
process accuunts for the burnt flavor which 
gunpowder tea always has. This tea being 
formed of the same leaves as the Pekoe—small, 
undeveloped—it is natural that being more 
weighty, they should always find their way to 
the bottom of the pan, where the heat is the 
greatest, and that they should become rolled 
and caked into the hard little balls in which 
they ‘are found. 

In the manufacture of black tea much more 
is to facilitate dissection and prevent fermenta- | time is occupied. In the manufacture of green 
tion. After the leaves have been plucked they are | tea speed is necessary to preserve the color of the 
placed in the sun to wither, and from thence re- | leaf; while for the black tea the opposite course is 
moved to the shade to cool, the process being re- | required. After the leaf has been weighed, it is 
peated until the leaves are thoroughly dried. If | tossed about, and then put on the shelves to desic- 
Pekoe tea is being prepared, the leaves are then | cate; this continues for some time, and as soon as 
placed in sieves, and finally dried over charcoal | the leaf begins to turn up at the sides is rolled by 
fires, and packed whilst warm to prevent the aroma | hand, a process which it twice undergoes; it is 
escaping. The manufacture of ordinary green = : 
tea is somewhat different from the foregoing ; 
the leaf is gathered separately, and the leaves 
as soon as gathered are placed in a deep iron 
pan heated by fire, and are then rolled and 
tossed until perfectly soft. They are removed 
from the pan, and given over to the rollers, 
who roll them under their hands on a table 
covered with a mat. ‘* The art of rolling,’ 
says Mr. Bamber, an authority upon tea cul- 
ture, ‘is one of no slight importance; the 
great desirability is to give all the leaves a 
twist the same way.’’ This rolling is carried 
on until a great portion of the juice is ex- 
tracted from the leaves; so much juice is 
sometimes produced that the leaves have to be 
squeezed before the rolling can go on properly. 
In rolling it is necessary to keep all the leaves 
under the hand so that they may not stray 
over the table, in which case some would be 
well while others would be badly rolled. After | then placed in the pans for ‘firing,’ which is 
this they are put out to dry, and then again performed in a similar manner to that described 
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FIRING THE TEA. 


in the manufacture of green tea, the difference | 
being that the pans employed for the black tea are | 
shallow, and placed over the stove at an angle, 
while for green tea the pans are deep and placed 
horizontally over the stove. After the leaves have 
been roasted, they undergo rolling again, and are 
put aside to dry, and are again roasted, the heat 
of the stove being lowered; the leaves are then | 
lightly strewn over sieves which are exposed to the 
action of a charcoal fire, which is the last process 
excepting the sorting, which is done by means of | 
sieves of different sizes. As the tea is sorted it is | 


packed in the boxes so well known to commerce, —-——--—.- 


and awaits its final destination in the hands of the 
consumer. 


arrive at maturity. This oil is often used as an 
aliment, and is considered excellent for painting. 
The change of opinion during the progress of 
years is not more marked than by the fact that 
now our leading men are loud in their praise of 
tea, while the celebrated John Wesley, in 1748, 
issued a tract exhorting his followers not to drink 
the infusion of the plant, ranking it with the usage 
| of spirituous or fermented liquors. But whatever 

differences of opinion may now exist as to the 

qualifications of tea to public support, there can 

be no doubt that it is increasing in popular favor ; 
# and though, like everything else, its abuse is 
harmful, yet this fact must be taken as an en- 
couraging sign, when the taste for strong drinks, 


which is rapidly increasing among us, is taken 
into consideration. 


We observe that efforts are making, through 
the aid of Commissioner Le Duc, of Washington, 
D.C., to introduce the-cultivation of the tea 

plant in this country, and already experiments 
made in some of the Southern States, demonstrate 


the feasibility of its being successfully grown. 


Samples of the leaves forwarded to the Department 
of Agriculture, have been sent to Baltimore, to 
parties said to be conversant with the curing pro- 
cess, for the purpose of having them manufactured 
into tea, as known to commerce, and we are 
patiently awaiting the result of the experiment, 
feeling assured that nothing short of an imperfect 
knowledge of the modus operandi can bring us a 
failure. 
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We have briefly alluded to the coloring of tea. \}} * 
This is done with Prussian blue during the second ~ 


firing, thus enabling the growers to pass off with- 
ered leaves as good tea. Other and various forms - 


of adulteration are practiced, which require the -= <= 


greatest skill to detect. Tea merchants have been 


prompt in their endeavors to remedy this evil; but > 
the public are the greatest sinners, for the demand § 


for cheap tea, so called, has led to these fraudu 
lent practices. Some merchants, however, secure 
their customers reliable quality by becoming direct 
importers. 


The Chinese pulverize the seeds of tea and use ® 


it to take out grease and other spots on cloth 
They also extract an oil from the berries, which , 
remain a year or two on the trees before they 
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THE CURSE OF ERFURTH. 


By F. E. Hamitton. 


Tue sad night wind was rising, and in fitful | ing over all as the wasted tapers died, there came 


tones it moaned through the long, deserted corri- 
dors of the grand old mansion, making a weird 
music in the darkness. 

It was the anniversary of my wedding-night, 
and here in my beautiful castle with joyous friends 
had I in letters of gold written the record of the 
past year. Festive as was the time of my mar- 
riage, the glorious hopes that then crimson-tinted 


to my eyes a man, seated at the very foot of the 
long table, his head supported by both hands, while 
his handsome eyes burned strangely and his white 
teeth gleamed from beneath his glossy beard, sat 


| my dearest friend, the Baron Ernst Von Weimar. 


all the world had since become glowing realities, | 


and doubly festive was this feast of fruition and 
possession. 

My wife, my beautiful Heloise, queen of women, 
had been with us through the evening, but now 
had gone to her chamber in a distant part of the 


| Baron’s feet, I said: 


His word, it was then his, that burst the bub- 
ble of my imaginings. Yet why should he cry 
** Lost !”’ 

Flinging myself upon a silken ottoman at the 
‘*Not gone yet, my friend. 


| Let us hold the night until morning ; this my an- 


castle ; one by one the others too had said a re- | 
luctant ‘* good-night,’’ and now at last the revel | 


was done, my guests were gone, and I was alone. 

Alone, yet the nestle of the silken tapestries 
startled me, the failing tapers cast long, ghostly 
shadows as they smoldered in the magnificent 


niversary night, Von Weimar! Do you not envy 
me? Let me ring for more wine and another 
taper !’’ 

The man neither spoke nor moved as my ques- 
tion fell upon his ear ; but a strange mocking smile 


| lit his face, for an instant flickered and then died, 


candelabras, and my cooling brain peopled all the | 


air about with whispering, hurrying spirits. 


| 


leaving it stern and impassive as before, while he 
murmured indistinctly, ‘‘ You will stay? No, no! 
Not to-night !’’ and a moment after that terrible 
word again, ‘‘ Lost! Lost !’’ 

Startled to sudden sobriety I gazed earnestly at 


For a time I sat motionless, my head bowed his face, this the face of my dearest friend, the one 
upon my folded arms, my eyes closed, living again | 
in sweet remembrance the days of the happy year | 
that had passed. Far back along the pathway had | 
I wandered, even to the day of all days, the day | 


when Heloise gave her life to me, when suddenly 


there struck upon my dull ear a whisper, yet clear | 


and ringing, a whisper, the single word ‘‘ Lost !’’ 

I sprang to my feet as though stung by a serpent, 
and while even yet the rythmic waves of sound 
tossed back to me from all the hollow arches of 
the vaulted roof the chilling word, I turned and 


strode down the hall in quest of him who had so | 


ruthlessly disturbed my reverie. 

The polished ebony of the massive tables that I 
passed was stained and spotted with the debris of 
the feast, the mosaic of the marble floor was 
splashed with wine, while Sevres and antique ware 
strewed all the way. We had made a mirthful 
night of it, my guests and I, and now but the 
haunting ghost of the passionate joy remained, 
and it arose to trouble me as I hurried on. 

Suddenly, out of the gloom which fast was fall- 


who next after Heloise held the touchstone to my 
heart. Was he mad? 

At length Von Weimar turned, regarding me for 
a moment with a dull, unmeaning stare. Whata 
countenance was his! Clean cut as the stone of 
a cameo, strong and full of deep intelligence and 
passionate yearning ; yet the eyes had a far-away 
look in them, and the mouth was sharp drawn as 
though in pain, and over all there brooded a hope- 
less expression as of the foreknowledge of a cer- 
tain, swift-coming doom. 

He poured out a glass of wine with nervous 
fingers from the antique flagon before him, but did 
not raise it to his lips. His thin hands trembled, 
and he gnawed his mustache incessantly. 

‘¢ Erfurth !”’ 

The sound startled me, for though expecting 


| him to speak, the dull tone filled me with a name- 


| 
| 


less fear, and the word seemed clogging in his 
throat as though he strangled. 

‘¢ Erfurth !’’ 

‘*Speak on, my friend,’’ said I, ‘‘ but hold a 
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moment. We will have more wine and fresh can- | land ; for since my twelfth year my life had been 
delabras; this is failing. Shall it be Rhine or | cast in universities and monasteries away from 
Moselle ?’’ and I arose and approached him still | home. 
nearer, reaching forth my hand to grasp the heavy ‘*T had loved him, and yet his death was not a 
cord that hung against the empanelled wall. | blow to me. I had only known of him, never 
But with a quick motion, a half spring, the Baron | meeting him; and now that he was gone I wept ; 
caught my arm, | but my tears were for the lost memory, not the 
‘Hold!’ he cried, “I'll drink no more, and | lost father. The world lay before me, an unknown 
light I hate! Sit down; I have a story for your | sea, and I hastened to make my parting at the 
ear.”’ | mouldy castle, and launch my craft upon its busy 
I obeyed him, half in wonder, half in fear, for | tide. 
his face was fierce and thin. |  *T made preparations to leave Gieftland, for so 
‘¢ Are you ill?’’ I asked, rising again. | was the estate named ; but the last day of my stay 
‘For your ear alone,’’ he continued, disregard- | I instituted another and a final search for my 
ing my anxious question; ‘‘ your ear alone. Sit | father’s missing will. 
down! Whydoyoustand? I tell you, sit down !’’ | ‘‘T remember well the time; it was November, 
His tone was like the snarling of the tiger-cat ! | and the bleak, cold rains of autumn had begun to 
I sank terror-stricken to my seat again, watch- | fall. The weeping clouds rested heavily upon the 
ing his every motion. Surely the Baron was mad! land; dank, noisome vapors distilling from the 
‘*’ Tis a sad tale, a sad tale,’’ he muttered, and lifeless vegetation all about, drifted in and out 
his eyes grew dim and misty, his rigid face relaxed, | among the hills like uneasy ghosts; the trees 
and the thin lips quivered with suppressed emo- | dripped thick dew, and the night came early 
tion; ‘‘and the ending is the saddest of it all! | down. My aunt and I were alone, when last of 
Erfurth, heard you ever of my father, the Baron | all, in our search, we came a second time to my 
Franz Von Weimar ?”’ father’s ancient escritoire. All the long day and 
‘*Only that he died of a lingering disease while | through the weary evening had we toiled, and 
you were at Ghent, in Belgium,’’ I answered. now the tower clock was striking midnight, and 
‘* True, Iwas at Ghent. Called home suddenly, | the wind without had risen and was moaning 
although his end was a thing expected, I journeyed | around the darksome corners and among the moul- 
to the ancient castle where he had lived, which | dering turrets as it moans even now; listen !’’ and 
lies far up the Rhine, beyond Manheim and Spire, | the Baron raised his hand, while to my shrinking 
in among the foot hills, and surrounded by the | ear there came the hoarse, weird voices of the 
gloomy lands and ghoul-haunted marshes that | night winds as they rode in spectral columns up 
skirt the Black Forest Mountains. Only a maiden | and down the winding staircase and through the 
aunt was there to greet me; a withered, weazened | shadowy hall! I shuddered, but Von Weimar 
woman, who thought more of her beads and cru- | continued: 
cifix than of her lands, who saw ghosts at night ‘* Although I had already examined this ancient 
among the trees of the park, and who paid the | article carefully, I now redoubled that care; drew 
greedy monks at Wierthral Abbey a hundred trancs | out every drawer, searched every secret corner, 
a day for masses for my father’s soul. pried here and there for hidden springs, but all in 
‘¢ There was no will. Wesearched the winding | vain; and we were about to give the matter up 
castle in and out, swept all the dismal rooms, and | and retire, when, from an old copy of ‘ Diernelle’s 
lightened every gloomy corridor and closet, but | Tales and Superstitions,’ which I had pulled from 
not a trace of any legal paper could be found. | a dusty shelf, there fell a heavy paper—the will ! 
And so, in natural descent, the ancient halls, ‘* My father must have left it there unwittingly, 
estates and lands became mine. the night he died, for that was the very work upon 
‘*T had loved my parent, but with fearful, far- | which his hand lay when death came to close his 
off love, which comes when childhood has been | eyes and the volume together. 
passed without a mother—for mine died at my ‘*We read it. As I had hoped, the property 
birth—and when a father is only known as the | entire was left to me. 
one who cares for and supports his son in a distant ‘¢* What is this, Ernst,’ croaked my wrinkled 
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aunt, handing me a sealed packet; ‘it fell from 
the will as you unfolded it.’ 

“¢ Dated upon the day of his death, and directed 
to me in my father’s handwriting! I tore it open, 
glanced at the contents, and finding that both my 
aunt and myself were addressed within, brought a 
chair, seated her, and began to read. This was 
the parchment ;’’ and, pausing, Von Weimar drew 
from his bosom a faded yellowish sheet closely 
written, and unfolded it. I sat silent, noting only 
the ghastly pallor which seemed every moment to 
grow more and more distinct upon his face. Before 
proceeding further my friend filled a second wine- 
glass from the flagon before him, and drawing 
from his pocket some small white pellets, dropped 
one into each draught of the liquor. 

With slight effervescence a greenish shade dark- 
ened its color for an instant, and then disap- 
peared. 

‘*My medicine,’’ said he; ‘‘I must take it 
soon. Two of us shall drink,’’ he added, with a 
strange smile. ‘But, listen,’’ and turning so 
that the flickering firelight might fall upon the 
page before him, for the tapers had now died to 
mere luminous points, in a low, but thrilling tone, 
and wondrous clear, he began to read: 

‘*¢To my sister and my son. My father, the 
first Baron Karl Von Weimar, loved and wooed a 
peasant girl, yet never called her wife. Friends 
argued and scoffed, kith and kin begged and 
threatened, nay, society itself cast him off, but my 
father braved them all; for she loved him, and he 
would have married her in spite of all the world, 
but that another came, and her love faded and 
died. A friend of Baron Karl’s, he was a false, 
treacherous friend! for he stole the light and hap- 
piness from his life ; he wooed, he won the peasant 
maiden, and within a week from the time that she 
sent the word to my father which blotted from his 
life all joy and pleasure, Bernard Erfurth was on 
the sea, bound for England, with his stolen bride !’’ 

‘Hold !’’ I cried, springing to my feet, with 
seething brain. ‘My ancestor? I never knew 
of this!’’ 

Von Weimar only raised his hand, and, tremb- 
ling with a nameless fear, I crushed back my hot 
words, and he read on: 

‘** For years the Baron Karl lived alone, but at 
the age of forty he married and had two children, 
a son, myself, and a daughter, you, my sister. 





widower. One sunny day at Saragossa on the 
Ebro a face met’him in the street, the face of his 
false, villainous friend ! 

‘¢*«No words were needed. It was a time when 
every gentleman wore his sword, and their weapons 
crossed angrily, calling together a hasty, fright- 
ened crowd of loungers by their ringing. Erfurth 
was a fine swordsman and master of his play, but 
my father was wild, mad for revenge, and the 
time was but short until he ran his adversary 
furiously through the breast, the bright blood 
gushed forth and the man lay dying upon the 
public street. 

‘«* His lips moved, he sought to speak. Half 
relenting, the Baron Karl bowed his head to 
listen : 

‘¢¢ Your love is dead, and I go to join her. My 
curse upon you and yours! May every life in the 
Von Weimar line find the grave at its own will; 
since my sword has failed, may you all die self- 
murdered !’ and with these words the rattle came, 
he gasped once or twice, clutched at my father’s 
beard and died. 

‘©«The years went on. Baron Karl grew to be 
a sad, gloomy old man. The ever-present curse 
of the unforgotten Erfurth seemed to hang above 
him, and escape it he could not. He gave to the 
poor, paid masses innumerable, lived the life of a 
recluse away from home and friends; but all to 
no purpose, the dread and horror followed him ; 
and one wild, winter’s night he hung himself in 
this very castle, having retired here from his city 
palace at Stuttgart more than twelve years before. 
The day previous to his end I was with him and 
the broken-hearted old man told me this haunting 
story, told me of the frightful curse, and bade me 
seek Erfurth’s son, confess and be forgiven. Then, 
even when I felt that his mind was freed from the 
horrid incubus that for years had affrighted his 
very soul, and looked forward to his living yet to 
a good old age, he retired to his own room, and 
there, in the terror and darkness of the night and 
while the storm fiends laughed without, he hanged 
himself! - 
“**T mourned for my father, but when the days 
of mourning were over took to me a wife, your 
blessed mother, my son. 

** «God only knows the delight of the three short 
years that followed. Then, my son, you were 
born and she died. With you came grief, a terri- 





Ten seasons afterward he travelled in Spain, a 
Vo. XL—s 


ble loss, and to my brooding, gloomy mind, the 
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remembrance of the lasting curse that had pushed 
my father into his grave. ' 

‘«¢¢ How I hated the thought!’ How I strove to 
banish it by every means that money or pleasure 
could devise! For the first years of your child- 
hood and ere you were old enough to know, I 
lived in rioting, a wild, fierce life ; seeking in the 
wine happiness; drowning in the wine memory. 
But all in vain; I could not drive away the demon, 
and only death remained to me; death, too, by 
my own hand. 

‘¢* At least,’ I determined, ‘this shall end the 
curse ; with my body shall be buried the venom, 
for the secret shall die with me.’ 

‘¢¢T had searched for Erfurth, the son, as my 
father bade me, but he was living in another con- 
tinent; I could not find him. I could not confess, 
I could only die! 

‘*¢But not as a suicide. Howthen? By my 
own hand, for so the curse decreed, but not to 
the world as a suicide. 

‘««T began a course of systematic poisoning. For 
three seasons have I continued it, growing each 
month weaker and weaker, drawing each day 
nearer and nearer to the end, and yet without a 
suspicion of my crime resting upon me. For the 
doctors quarrel over my complaint, giving it 
various names, and use divers and strange medi- 
cines, while all is wrong, for I am dying of my 
own will, in fulfillment of that curse pronounced 
in the streets of Spanish Saragossa more than fifty 
years ago. 

*¢«To-night I take the last grain of the subtle 
drug; to-night my life lamp goes out, and to- 
morrow, you, my sister and my son, will have but 
a corpse in the house! 

‘¢« Until this hour the determination to die with 
my secret and so render the curse powerless, has 
lived within me, but I feel it fading, fainting 
away, and the dead man forces me to make this 
confession to you. My God! that it should hang 
like the sword of Damocles over the head of an 
innocent son ! 

‘¢*May Heaven aid you, my child, to bear the 
fearful doom as it has not aided me. Seek once 
more the children of that murdered man and find 
peace and pardon at their hands. Pray for your 
father’s soul. Farewell!’’’ 

Von Weimar carefully refolded the manuscript 
and, turning, laid it upon the coals, which even 
yet retained a dull red gleaming. The parchment 





curled, crackling this way and that ; a dense black 
smoke arose from the centre of which a moment 
after there leaped a brilliant tongue of blue, flick- 
ering flame, that lapped about the accursed docu- 
ment, hiding and devouring it; then dying away 
again, the ashes gleamed a moment, turned white, 
gray, and lastly black, and were whirled rustling 
up the chimney. The parchment was gone. 

‘* When the paper was finished upon that dreary 
night two years ago,’’ said Von Weimar, ‘I 
turned and looked at my aunt as I now turn and 
look at you, awaiting some expression of her 
feeling. 

‘* Her head was resting forward upon her hands 
and she did not move. I spoke but received no 
answer. Fearful of I knew not what, I placed 
my hand upon her shoulder and raising her face 
looked down into it. 

‘* The eyes that met mine were dull and glassy, 
the white teeth were firm set and the whole face 
was lividly pale and cold! With horror I sought 
to raise her, when with a tinkling sound a little 
silver phial fell from her stiffening hand to the 
marble floor, and a pungent deadly odor entered 
my nostrils and made my very brain to shudder— 
my aunt had poisoned herself! 

‘*With a wild hysterical laugh, I dropped the 
lifeless body and fled. I have not set foot in the 
castle since. 

**To-night I am the last of the Von Weimar 
line that is living. The curse has been reaping 
an abundant harvest, truly!’’ and the Baron 
laughed a cackling, chilling laugh. 

I sprang to my feet and burning words flowed 
from my lips as I extended my hand to my half- 
crazed companion: ‘*‘ Von Weimar!’ I cried, 
‘¢My friend, cast these horrible thoughts aside, 
yield them to the purifying fire of friendship until 
grown white and thin as yonder ashes; they are 
carried away by the breath of hearty living! I 
am the grandson of that Bernard Erfurth, in truth 
I am Bernard Erfurth, for I was named for him, 
and through him my riches came. Who can 
better forgive’’—with a sudden cry of rage the 
Baron again interrupted me: 

‘*My story is not finished! 


Two years and 
more ago, I left my mountain castle, and while 
yet half wild with fear, and wholly filled with re- 


venge, I journeyed into Spain. Had I met you 
there, Erfurth, had I known you then as the scion 
of the hated man who doomed my father’s house, 
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I should have killed you ; killed you, Erfurth, who 
are now my heart’s friend! Aye, killed you asa 
dog, and joyed in it!’’ and his eyes flamed upon 
mine, and in his face there shone such a demo- 
niacal light, that I shrank back from the table. 

‘¢ But I did not,’’ he continued; ‘‘ no, I did not 
meet you, but I met my angel, my darling, my 
life ! 

“Oh, Erfurth! You have loved! You know 
the intoxicating bliss, the passionate joy; why 
should I seek to tell it? 

‘‘T met my love, my star, my goddess, and 
meeting her my past life was blotted out, and be- 
tween her and the horrible phantom that drove me 
from my home, there fell a veil with silver lining, 
yes, golden lining! For loving, my love was re- 
turned, and my queen was all mine. 

‘*She was an English girl, travelling with her 
father in search of health. He met me, liked me, 


introduced me to his daughter, and invited me to 
join their party as they journeyed. And after, 
when he knew our secret, for we could not long 
conceal that which shone from our faces, sparkled 
in our eyes, and burned in our words, he blessed 
us, and promised that our nuptials should be 


solemnized when first he reached home again. 

‘* And so, an accepted lover, constantly with my 
darling, filling her heart, I lived for six months, 
and wandered with her father and his party up 
and down through Italy and Spain. 

**T need not tell you of those days, you who 
have loved and so worthily,’’ and again the Baron 
ceased speaking and smiled upon me; but his smile 
was terrible; ‘*I need not tell you how rapidly 
the time flew, and how love and longing grew, 
until to our thirsty souls it seemed as if the foun- 
tain at which we drank but increased the flame, 
and all Southern Europe was to us but a prison- 
house keeping us from our heaven, the shores of 
cold England. Ineed not tell you how short were 
the hours when we were together, nor how long 
when apart. All this you know even as I, from 
experience, for you too have loved!’’ and his smile 
grew still more terrible. 

‘* But suddenly there came a change, a blow. I 
was called back to Germany to answer for a horri- 
ble crime; Iwas charged with the murder of my 
aunt ! 

“Called back, did I say? Dragged back! 
Tracked by the officers of the law, the sleuth- 
hounds, who from far away Gieftland, had scented 





their prey. I was one night seized while return- 
ing to my hotel from that of my promised wife, 
bound, and hurried away northward through the 
alpine gorges in a special car under charge of two 
silent officers. 

‘¢ Would you have wondered had I gone mad ?”’ 
and as Von Weimar looked at me I instinctively 
answered, ‘‘No!’’ and my heart told me that he 
was mad ! 

‘«They took me back to Stuttgart; but they did 
not hang me, nor yet even try me. After four 
long months of imprisonment, I was released. 
Why, I know not. No one could or would tell 
me, and freedom was then worth more to me than 
revenge; the power to fly to my mistress was more 
than the power to crush my enemies, and I thought 
not of the dungeon but of my sweetheart and my 
love. During all the time that I had been absent 
she had known nothing of me. Had the suspense 
killed her? Horrible thought ! 

‘<I could not write, but I rode. Fast as the 
fastest trains could carry me I sped southward to- 
ward Italy again. Two days from the time that I 
was released found me at Milan, whither my love 
was to have gone for the winter. But she was not 
there. I tracked her to Nice, but from there also 
had she flown. Thence to Brussels, and so at last 
to Paris, where I lost all trace. 

‘‘After a fruitless week I determined to go to 
England; but upon the very day that I landed on 
the little island, there appeared in the social news 
of one of the London papers, the announcement 
of the marriage of my bride to another ! 

‘*T was living over again the story of my grand- 
father’s life.”’ 

As the man said this, his hands were clenched 
convulsively, his jaws shut with a sharp snap, his 
whole face changed and grew dark as the face of a 
demon, while his eyes blazed through the gloom 
of the hall like spots of living fire! I shrank still 
further from him in my terror. 

‘For nearly two months I knew nothing ; my 
physical system was shattered and my reason tot- 
tered upon her throne; but I was young and did 
not die. And when I regained consciousness a 
new motive came to strengthen me, revenge! 
For that alone I fought death and madness and 
drove them both away. 

‘¢ My first act upon leaving my room was to 
learn the whereabouts of my stolen bride, and my 
next to so arrange my life that I might see her. 
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‘«T succeeded; we met. It was at a ball given 
by the Duke of Rochester, the same night that I 
first saw you. Yes, the same night; do you re- 
member? You were there with your bride, Er- 
furth.’’ 

And I, shuddering as the man looked at me, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, I remember.”’ 

‘‘It was upon that night that I first met her. 
She saw me, and with a glance, with a touch of 
her hand told me her story, and I knew that she 
still was true, that she still loved me! 

‘‘Think you that the knowledge rendered any 
lighter the terrible punishment that had fallen 
upon me? No! A thousand times heavier rather, 
since I knew that love was mine, while the right 
to enjoy it had been stolen from me forever! 

‘* And at the thought, my old enemy, madness, 
returned, and again I lived for days in another 
world than this—a world filled with spectres, who 
fought for my soul!’’ and the Baron thrust his 
hands forward, as though driving from him the 
horrid phantasmagoria that memory had con- 
jured up. 

‘*But again I conquered, and again met my 
darling! Met, and told her how [still longed for 
her, with all the double love of strength and 
despair! and, Erfurth, she returned the confes- 
sion, and throwing herself into my open arms, 
bade me take her away, bade me fly where I 
would, if she might only be with me! Friends, 
home, honor, all she would freely give for love. 

‘¢T would have acceded at once to her wish, 
for it was my own as well, and taken her to Ger- 
many, had not that unrelenting Nemesis who has 
ever followed me, once again waived her wand and 
stricken from my wretched life the single star that 
lightened it. Even while I made the preparations 
for our flight, there came upon me an unaccount- 
able gloom which [ could not cast off, which each 
hour increased, and which slowly but surely 
assumed the shape of the fatal phantasy, the 
damning delirium which had driven father and 
grandfather to their graves—the terrible curse had 
at last fallen upon me—lI, too, must die! 

‘It was the day before we were to have fled that 
this spectral doom came upon me, and I first de- 
termined to save my darling one from the know- 
ledge of wnat had again separated us, to meet her 
once more and bid her farewell as if only until 
the morning, and then, at midnight, to cast my 
worthless body into the still-flowing river! But I 





have changed my plan, and again unloosed the 
hounds of my revenge, and ere I die the thief who 
stole my bride from me shall suffer even as I have 
suffered !’’ 

And Von Weimar shook his hands towards 
heaven with a gesture of fiendish joy and unutter- 
able despair ! 

‘Oh, my friend! Baron!’’ I cried, for the last 
time seeking to drive such terrible thoughts from 
my companion’s brain, ‘‘ for God’s sake listen to 
me! You are wild; this cannot, must not’’— 

‘* Hist !”” : 

The sound swept through the long hall, now 
lighted only by the occasional flashes from the 


| dying embers or faint flickerings of moonlight, 
| like the sigh of a lost soul. 


‘* Hist! Speaklow; she comes!’’ Then, lean- 
ing toward me, in hurried tones he added, ‘‘ to- 
day, to-night was the time when we should have 
fled, and knowing your love, and trusting your 
faith, I made this hall the trysting place whither, 
without danger, my love could come and meet me. 
Look! She is yonder!’’ and seizing my arm in 
his vise-like grasp, he pointed towards where, 
dimly seen and slowly advancing, was the figure 
of a woman. 

‘*Hide!’’ hissed the Baron, ‘‘ quick, ere she 
sees you, or I am lost; for she will flee! Hide, 
and listen to the end !’’ and with a strength almost 
superhuman he forced me into a little alcove and 
quickly drew the curtains about me. Then ad- 
vancing with rapid step and outstretched arms 
toward the woman, he caught and strained her to 
his bosom, pressed passionate kisses upon her lips, 
and led her to the seat which I had just vacated, 
and began to speak with her in low and hurried 
tones. 

For perhaps three minutes the two thus conferred 
together, then both arose, and bowing low toward 
each other, raised the glasses and drank of the 
wine which the Baron lad beforetime poured from 
the flagon. 

Then rang both voices through the night, ‘‘So 
ends the Erfurth curse!’’ and with a crash, both 
wine-cups were flung upon the marble floor, shiv- 
ered into a thousand fragments! 

‘* Ha, ha! my friend! My noble friend! Know 
you now the secret of my tale!’’ cried Von Wei- 
mar, turning suddenly towards the window where 
I was concealed. ‘* Look! look, and cry even as 
I have cried, ‘Lost! forever lost!’’’ and with 
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eyes gleaming with demoniacal fire, he threw the | Erfurth digged!’’ and while the words yet lingered 
light drapery from the head ‘of his companion, | in my ears, the two figures before me swayed a 
fully disclosing her to my view; and even through | little, shuddered, and sank slowly downward as 
the gloaming I could distinguish the queenly figure | the powerful poison claimed its own, and in a mo- 
and the glorious face—it was my wife! It was | ment more, clasped each in the other’s arms, the 
Heloise ! | Baron and his love, my false-hearted wife, fell 


And while I gazed, horror-stricken and unable | heavily backward, striking with a sickening thud 
to speak, once again the wild voice rang in my | upon the marble behind them—they were dead ! 
_ And the late moon, breaking at last from between 
‘Stolen bride of grandsire, stolen bride of | the torn and riven clouds, cast long bars of silver 
grandson! The curse finds now its end, for with | light across the floor of my banquet hall. The 
one of the Erfurth line I go to fill the grave an | Erfurth curse was ended ! 


ears: | 





THE WYOMING MONUMENT. 
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As on Wyoming’s famous Plains we stand— 
No spot more favored in this favored land! 
Our genuine rapture o’er these charming fields 
To sadness, mingled with resentment, yields; 
As memory pictures how, long years ago, 
This soil was trampled by a tyrant foe— 
Its virgin freshness marred by ruthless War— 
The stillness waken’d by the cannon’s roar— 
Its echoes pierced by still more dreaded sound 
Of war-hoop ringing o’er this hallowed ground; 
While Savage footsteps left their hideous trace, 
No time from bitter memory can efface— 
That here, in streamlets, valued life-blood flowed; 
A sacrifice in Freedom’s cause bestowed. 
This holy pile—up raising to the sky 
A solemn record to each tearful eye 
Of pilgrim reading, in this sacred mould 
The sad, brief, story eloquently told— 
This loving tribute, reared by woman’s aid, 
Reveals the spot where Patriot bones are laid. 
Time-honored relics! whose inspiring sight 
Suggests man’s weakness—His unbounded might. 
What earthly honors or reward so royal, 
As life to render for our native soil ? 
*So felt those heroes, that disastrous day, 
When, doomed, they sallied to unequal fray— 
Allured to ambush, no unusual fear 
Then whispered of the danger lurking near; 
*Till stretched at last upon the reeking sod— 
Resigned their country and their souls to God. 
To lawful warfare, waged by Christian foes, 
The soldier promptly, though in sadness, goes: 
No odds deter—naught stays the ready hand, 
Once nerved to battle for his bleeding Land; 
Hunger and hardship patiently he bears; 
No failure hastens, by unmanly fears; 
His righteous taskk—home, kindred to defend, 
Despite all hindrance, to the fatal end; 
One cherished aspiration fills his soul— 
To earn a record on the patriots’ roll; 
And since to War’s decree he fain must yield, 
He asks but burial on the battle-field. 
How sad the contrast on Wyoming’s plain! 
No martial burial ¢here attends the slain, 
No chance for kindly steps to linger fast 
Beside a comrade, while he breathes his last; 
There Indian fiends, alas! hold joyful sway, 
As savage fingers tear the scalp away; 
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While poisoned shaft or hatchet deftly sent 

O’ertakes the flying few, on safety bent; 

Far better dead, than courting, in retreat, 

A fate more cruel far than death to meet! 

What helpless women and their babes befell, 

Let fancy picture! here we dare not tell. 
Lost! lost the cause! yet still a victory won! 
The work of Freedom is not wholly done. 
The spirit which inspired that noble band 
Was yet to reign triumphant thro’ the land— 
Each drop of blood that dyed Wyoming’s plain, 
To yield rich harvest o’er and o’er again— 
Each deed heroic, and each gallant name, 
To reach a glorious pinnacle of fame. 

And though a mighty century has sped, 

Still dear the memory of the honored dead; 

As oft a tear bedews this sacred mound, 

That marks the “ Massacre” and “ Battle-ground,” 

And graves, whose tenants’ sad, appalling fate 

Immortalized the days of “’78,” 
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Our Division into States, with Reasons for the 
Boundaries, and Suggestions for Changes.—The divi- 
sions of our country into States, which is apt to be regarded as 
fortuitous, has been accomplished with remarkable wisdom. 
It is a division founded almost entirely on the Natural Geogra- 
phy or Geology of the country, and with as much regard to 
the laws of nature as the European States which have grown 
into their bounds by the force of nature alone, unaided by 
any comprehensive plan of division. The division in our 
country has been so made as to give each State, as far as pos- 
sible, a bit of sea-coast, each a navigable river, each a long 
range through a variety of climate, and each the means of 
easy support for its population. It is a division giving to 
each State the situation and resources necessary for a nation. 





Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan each gets ashare. That 
around Lake Michigan is so divided that the four States of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan all border on the 
lake; and that about Lake Erie that the four States of Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York all have a part. 

In short, it will be seen, from glancing at the map of the 
United States, that about the best possible division has been 
made of our country with regard to the water surrounding it, 
each State getting at least a share, and commonly by a special 
provision, notwithstanding the element of chance that entered 
into the formation of the boundaries. 

The few States which have no sea or lake coast have all 
navigable rivers running to the sea, so that though they are 
interior, they are not without maritime facilities. And, in- 


Thus, all the States east of the Mississippi River, except | deed, all the States in the Union (and it will doubtless be 


Vermont, West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, as well 
as the States of Louisiana, Texas, California, Oregon, and 
Washington west of it, have either sea-coast or lake coast, 
making them maritime States capable of conducting com- 
merce with all the world. Thus the whole southern border 
of Maine is on the Atlantic. New Hampshire is allowed to 
touch the ocean by an extension eastward of its southern part 
specially provided. 
possible, at the expense of Rhode Island, which is allowed 
none on the east, on account of having so much on the south, 
and being indented through nearly its whole length by Nar- 
raganset Bay. Connecticut has nearly the whole of Long 
Island Sound, as well as a little of the ocean for its northern 
border. New York is allowed Long Island, by which it has 
more than a hundred miles of Atlantic coast, in addition to 
its coast on the Sound and New York Bay, as well as its 
great length of western coast along Lakes Erie and Ontario. 
New Jersey’s eastern limits are all coast except what it yields 


to New York in allowing it to come down in a point to the | 
Pennsylvania is provided with coast through the exten- | 


sea, 
sion inward of Delaware Bay, while on the northwest the 
lines of the State have been so drawn as to give her, by special 
provision, a little of the Erie shore. The small Peninsula 
between the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays has been so di- 
vided up as to give the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 


Massachusetts is given as much coast as | 





Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia each a share of coast, and | 
allow Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia not only bay coast, | 


but also ocean coast. North Carolina and South Carolina 
share about equally the coast of the ancient Carolinas. 
Georgia came near being made an interior State, but was 
allowed to touch the coast ‘on the southeast. Florida is 
nearly all coast. Alabama, naturally an interior State, is 
allowed to get a little coast by projecting an arm down be- 
tween Florida and Mississippi into the sea, cutting off a piece 
of Florida, which can well spare some of its long coast-land. 
Mississippi is provided in the same way with a very small 
amount. Louisiana, Texas, California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, of course, have naturally an abundance of sea-coast. 
The land bordering on Lake Superior is so apportioned that 





true also of the Territories when they have their final division 
and permanent boundaries as States) have navigable rivers, 
whether they have sea-coast or not; so that each State is 
provided with water facilities for its commerce. In fact, the 
division of the States with reference to the rivers, is hardly 
less favorable to their development than that with regard to 
the surrounding waters, As a rule, the State lines have been 
so drawn that the rivers run between the States, or at least in 
such a way as to give as many States as possible the advan- 
tage of ariver. Only where there are other rivers supplying 
the adjoining States, has one State been allowed to appropri- 
ate a whole tiver, or where the river, like the Susquehanna, 
is not navigable. Thus, all the States have navigable rivers, 
or rivers capable of being made navigable. Maine has the 
Penobscot and Kennebec; the other Eastern States (with 
the exception of Rhode Island, which has the Penobscot Bay 
running through it, and is too small for any other intersec- 
tion) have the Connecticut. New York has the Hudson; 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, the Delaware; 
Maryland has, in addition to the Chesapeake Bay, the Poto- 
mac and Patapsco; Virginia has, besides the Potomac, the 
James and York; North Carolina has the Roanoke; South 
Carolina and Georgia, the Savannah; Florida, the St. Johns; 
Alabama, the Alabama, and the other States the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, with the exception of Michigan, Texas, 
and the Pacific States. Michigan has the St. Clair; Texas, 
the Rio Grande; California, the Sacramento; and Oregon 
and Washington, the Columbia. 

The rivers, moreover, run between the States, or so as that 
no State shall be left without the advantages of them. Thus 
the Connecticut runs between New Hampshire and Vermont; 
the Delaware, between New Jersey and Pennsylvania; the 
Potomac, between Maryland and Virginia; the Savannah, 
between South Carolina and Georgia; the Chattahoochee, 
between Georgia and Alabama; the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, between a score of States; the Sabine, between Lou- 
isiana and Texas; the Rio Grande, between Texas and 
Mexico ; the Rio Colorado, between Arizona and California; 
and the Columbia, between Oregon and Washington. The 
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Mississippi and the Ohio run within a few miles of the entire 
length between States. There is not a State in the Union 
that is not bounded in part by either a river or the sea. 

In consequence of the coast and river advantages of the 
several States, each State has a great port or metropolis of 
trade at some convenient point on its waters. All the 
Atlantic aud Gulf States have well known seaports. Maine 
has Portland; New Hampshire, Portsmouth ; Massachusetts, 
Boston; Rhode Island, Newport; Connecticut, New Haven; 
New York, New York; New Jersey, Jersey City ; Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; Delaware, Wilmington; Maryland, 
Baltimore; Virginia, Norfolk; North Carolina, Wilmington; 
South Carolina, Charleston; Georgia, Savannah; Florida, 
Jacksonville ; Alabama, Mobile; Louisiana, New Orleans; 
Texas, Galveston; Califoinia, San Francisco, and Washing- 
ton, Olympia. The only exceptions are Mississippi, whose 
proximity on the one side to Mobile and on the other to 
New Orleans, leaves no demand for a great seaport, although 
Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, is practically a seaport like 
New Orleans; and Oregon, which lost its seaport by the 
division of the State, although one of its several coast towns 
will, doubtless, soon rise to that prominence. 

So each State bordering on the great lakes has likewise a 
lakeport. Illinois has Chicago; Wisconsin, Milwaukee ; 
Michigan, Detroit; Indiana, Michigan City; Ohio, Cleve- 
land; Pennsylvania, Erie, and New York, Buffalo. In like 
manner, each interior State (and each coast State running far 
into the exterior), has a great river metropolis. Pennsylvania 
has Pittsburg; Virginia, Richmond; West Virginia, Wheel- 
ing; Ohio, Cincinnati; Kentucky, Louisville; Tennessee, 
Memphis; Missouri, St. Louis; lowa, Dubuque; Minnesota, 
Minneapolis ; Nebraska, Omaha. 

Another great object secured by the plan of the division of 
our States is, as we have said, that each State has such an 
extent and form as to give it the largest variety of climate 
and soil, and in particular to secure that amount of tempera- 
ture and fertility which are necessary for comfort and self- 
support. Thus it will be observed that the States of the ex- 
treme North and South respectively, where the climate is 
either too cold or too warm, are made to run North and 
South, so as to give them a large range through climate ; 
while those in the central part of the country, in the most 
temperate zone, run East and West, with very little northerly 
or southerly extension. By this arrangement no State gets 
all or very much of the best latitude, while all get some of 
it. Thus the extreme Northern States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
all run north and south, as also the extreme Southern States 
of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
and California, while the more central States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, etc., run east and west in their great- 
est length. This arrangement, taken in connection with 
their disposition in regard to the mountains, gives almost 
every State, if not the extremes, at least a degree of heat and 
cold, 

Thus Maine, which is the most northerly State, extends 
almost as far north as the centre of New York, while its 
long northeast coast, wafted by the breezes from the Gulf 
Stream, furnish a large amount of temperate climate. New 





York extends from the bleak latitude of the northern bound- 
ary of New Hampshire as far north as the centre of Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan extends from the northern boundary down 
almost as low as the southern extremity of New York. Wis- 
consin and Minnesota from a like extension northward 
reach down almost as far south, Illinois reaches from the 
altitude of central New York, to within a few miles of the 
latitude of North Carolina. Texas extends from the latitude 
of Virginia to that of the lowest point of Florida. California 
extends from their latitude of Massachusetts to that of North 
Carolina. Even the central States, which are neccessarily 
contracted in the latitude, are allowed necks and points of 
land that give them, though an apparently awkward shape, a 
considerable northernly and southernly extension. Thus 
New Jersey exterds from the latitude of Connecticut to that 
of central Maryland. West Virginia extends from the lati- 
tude of Pittsburg to that of Central Kentucky. Missouri 
extends from the latitude of New York City to that of Cen- 
tral Tennessee. It is remarkable what a large number of 
States of such great size have got land in the most consider- 
able belt of our country. In fact all the States, with the 
single exception of Florida and Louisiana, have land within 
two hundred and eighty miles of the latitude of Cincinnati, 
and that in a country extending over sixteen hundred miles 
from north and south. 

This advantage of the States with regard to climate is 
further promoted by the regard had to the mountains in their 
division. Thus some of the Southern States, which cannot 
have northern latitude, are nevertheless given a northern 
climate by the mountains. The Allegheny and Blue Ridge 
ranges are so disposed between the States that, like the 
ocean and lakes, each, as far as possible, gets a share of 
them. Accordingly, the warm States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, have snow and ice 
and cold winds in their western borders; so that one only 
has to go east or west to get the same changes that he 
usually gets by going north or south. It is the same with 
Kentucky and Tennessee, which have their north in the east 
and their south to the west. The unfortunate State of 
Florida, which has necessarily neither mountains nor a 
north, is kept measurably cool by the ocean breezes, while the 
disposition of the boundaries has been so made that its more 
northernmost part is extended a long distance east and west, 
and so made as large as possible, though at the expense of 
Georgia, which is thereby kept entirely from the Gulf of 
Mexico and of Alabama, which is almost kept from it. By 
this arrangement it gets a considerable amount of compen- 
sating northern land, which is nearer to the latitude of 
Missouri than it is to its own southern extremity. 

It will thus be seen that we have not only a country 
with every climate and variety of resources, but also, though 
in a less degree, that every State has such climate and 
variety. Agriculture, gardening and fruit growing are pos- 
sible in every State, and possible in their most substantial 
products. Manufacturing is likewise possible everywhere, it 
being neither too warm to work nor too cold to produce the 
raw material. Fishing and mining are also possible on a 
large scale in nearly every State in the Union; while every 
State has all the facilities that can be asked for either in- 
ternal or foreign commerce. In short, agriculture, manu- 
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facture and commerce, the. three sources of wealth of a 
nation, are not only possible, but under very favorable 
circumstances, in every State in the Union. 

But notwithstanding the general good arrangement in the 
division of our States, there are several improvements that 
readily suggest themselves, and although in several instances 
it is not advisable at this late date to advocate them, yet in 
the case of new States soon to be formed out of our Terri- 
tories, they should be kept in view. It would doubtless 
have been much better if Vermont and New Hampshire had 
formed but one State, as Vermont has now neither sea-coast 
nor a navigable outlet to the lake coast; also if New York 
extended east only to the Hudson, so as to give Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut each a river highway on the west to 
the sea. It would be well perhaps if Delaware and the 
eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia were united in one 
State, as there is no convenient communication between the 
eastern and- western shores, and the small States of Delaware 
and Maryland are not likely to make any. The people are 
accordingly separated, have different tastes and pursuits, and 
are more nearly allied to the Delawareans than their own 
citizens, having the principal trades and intercourse with a 
foreign State instead of their own. West Virginia was un- 
fortunate in separating itself from Virginia, as it theréby cut 
itself off from all sea-coast ; although it is separated from the 
old State by wide and high mountains, and a wider differ- 
ence in sentiments and pursuits. Texas should be so cut 
up as to make two Gulf States, the more westerly (and 
southerly) getting the northern projection running up toward 
Kansas (or at least a part of it), so as to give it the necessary 
changes of climate. The southern part of California should 
be divided between Arizona and Nevada, so as to allow 
these two States to come to the ocean, and have some facili- 
ties for commerce. In fact, California should be cut into 
several pieces by east and west lines, and so united with the 
surrounding Territories (when they get the permanent boun- 
daries) that each as a State shall have a part of the coast 
(even if a small part), as in the Atlantic States. The Pacific 
States should be long, narrow States, running east and west, 
like Tennessee, so as to give the States embracing what is 
now Montana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, and New 
Mexico, each a part of the sea-coast. 

Let it be observed, in conclusion, that though our States 
are so divided as to give each a coast, a river, a climate and 
resources for its support, so as to make them respectively 
independent, they are yet not calculated to form separate 
nations; or, rather, they are better calculated to form one 
nation. Their amount of sea-coast is small in each case, 
and the great number of the States, with such independent 
advantages, leaves too many self-relying parties for quarrels 
and jealous alliances. The rivers, moreover, though they 
run through or by every State, yet usually run through or by 
several other States also; so that while they are an unin- 
terrupted channel of commerce for the States of one country 
they would be a source of interruption and destruction of 
commerce between foreign powers. By the late improve- 
ments, moreover, in railroads, telegraphs, and other facilities 
for quick and universal intercourse, a nation can now extend 
over larger areas, higher mountains, and more interior plains 





than in earlier times; so that not only are our States too 
many and too small for modern nations, but the whole are 
not too large for one. AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


On the Centennial Celebration of the Battle and 
Massacre of Wyoming—July 3, 1778. 


WATERED by Susquehanna’s beauteous stream, 
Circled by hills of Nature’s fairest mould— 

Reclines Wyoming, like a poet’s dream— 
Nestled in cultured fields of harvest gold; 

Where echoes still the Patriot’s dying scream 
In sadden’d memory—though a century old. 


Wyoming! truly memorable name! 
A century enshrined within the heart— 
To mourn with thee—to sound thy lasting fame, 
Are gath’1ing kindred hosts from every part, 
Where grateful recollection holds a claim 
Of love—that martyrdom must e’er impart. 


One hundred years! a grand, eventful space, 
Befitting well the theme we would extol. 
How sad the record! how revered the place! 
A century cannot our tears control, 
Nor from our thoughts those tragedies efface 
Which add their harrowing page to History’s scroll. 


When by thy hallowed monument we pause, 

To drop a sorrowing tear affection pleads; 
Where rest those heroes, who in Freedom’s cause 

Achieved a diadem, by lustrous deeds. 
Admiring Nations give their full applause! 

Thy Country’s heart still for thy victims bleeds! 


Ill-fated battle-ground of ’78! 

Where Patriots bled, that luckless July morn; 
At first apparent fortune hailed thy fate— 

Though thrice outnumbered—faithful band forlorn! 
E’en victory seemed at hand—alas! too late! 

As into deadly ambuscade they’re drawn. 


The war-hoop rings! how picture the surprise 

And terror that o’erwhelms that hapless band! 
When flank and rear the Indian hordes arise; 

How impotent the onslaught to withstand 
Of fiendish savages, with horrid cries, 

Down swooping on them, scalping-knife in hand! 


Undaunted still, they strive with desp’rate might, 

Poor stricken souls! to dearly sell their lives; 
Of what avail? their only hope in flight! 

What fate reserved for children and for wives ! 
Alas! what fearful scene appalls the sight, 

That through a famous century survives! 


And now to mingle with lamenting friends 
A tearful tribute to thy solemn fate! 
Wyoming’s honored dead! whose fame extends 
Within a Nation’s heart a century’s date; 
Who now her sympathy and homage sends— 
And love—with pride, the day to celebrate. 


A welcome task! and honoring those who come 

To deck with flowers each illustrious name— 
Beloved and sanctified in ev’ry home— 

Who, martyred on Wyoming’s plain became, 
Bequeathing generations yet to come 

The lustre of imperishable fame. 


A. 
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New Serial.—We shall commence in our next the ini- 
tial chapters of an original Anglo-American story, entitled 
‘¢ Hearts versus Diamonds,” written by the popular authoress 
so favorably known under the zom de plume of “ Carl Ches- 
ter.” It is a charming and captivating romance, and we feel 
assured our readers will find it most agreeable and pleasant 
reading. 


Extending American Commerce.—The agitation of 
the subject of extending our commerce to South America has 
had the effect to start two lines of steamers from New York 
to Brazil, touching at intermediate ports, and a line will soon 
be put on from New York to Brazil. These lines, it is 
hoped, will enable us successfully to compete with the Eu- 
ropeans for the large and constantly increasing trade of 
South America. A line of steamers is also advertised from 
New York to the Azores, which will soon be extended to 
the West Coast of Africa. In addition to these efforts to ex- 
tend our commerce, Congress has under consideration the 
Watson expeditionary survey of a railroad from our colony 
of Liberia one or two thousand miles into the interior of 
Africa, with the view of opening up our trade with these 
populous regions; the road should be built to connect with 
lines of steamers running to our ports. Great Britain has 
now two lines of twenty large steamers to Sierra Leone, Li- 
beria, and the West Coast, and it is hoped by our railway and 
steamers to divert a large share of this trade to the United 
States. It may be objected that the people of Africa are of a 
much lower grade of civilization than those of South America, 
and that therefore their trade would be comparatively small; 
but it should be considered that the Africans number nearly 
six times as many as the inhabitants of South America, and 
that were there means of supplying them with our manufac- 
tures a large trade would doubtless spring up, as they produce 
many articles which we could profitably take in exchange for 
our commodities. It is to be hoped also that our colony of 
Liberia, now increasing with considerable rapidity, will help 
to extend the trade with that region, and that the colony 
itself will be helped by the opening up of the country by the 
railroad and shipping, and its resultant commerce. 


How America Crowds England.—In giving his im- 
pressions of America in a leading English periodical, a recent 
English visitor remarks that the Russo-Turkish war ought to 
have shown the American manufacturers that they have little 
reason to fear the English. So far as he had been able to 
learn, not a single cartridge had been made in Birmingham 
for either Russia or Turkey; but when he was in Bridgeport, 
the cartridge factories had been running day and night for 
months, and he saw a Russian and a Turkish commissioner 
in the same works. The fact was the Americans had made 
the rifles as well as the cartridges for both combatants, As 
further evidence of the threatened supremacy of American 
manufacturers, he noted the fact that Lowell was sending 
cotton cloths to Manchester, and that in our retail stores cot- 





ton goods were marked at a lower price than that at which 
goods of the same quality could be sold at Liverpool or Lon- 
don. “It is the same,’ he said, “ with the other manufac- 
turing industries of America. The manufacturers of hard- 
ware are beating us in market after market from Hamburg to 
Melbourne. In Birmingham itself the merchants are im- 
porting from the United States such articles as axes, hay- 
forks, and agricultural implements of nearly every descrip- 
tion, sash pulleys, and small castings of very many kinds, 
although it is estimated that freight and other expenses add 
seventeen or eighteen per cent. to the cost of the goods.” 


Silk Industry at Home and Abroad.—The annual 
report of the American Silk Association gives the total silk 
products of the country for 1877 as 1,177,504 pounds, the 
value of which was $21,411,436. The value of reeled silk 
consumed was $8,456,341, and of spun silk $850,000, mak- 
ing a total of silk threads to the value of $9,306,341. The 
silk consumed in sewings and twist, and in weaving, was 
worth $12,105,095. The imports of raw silk were 9,377 
bales of 100 pounds each, against 9,887 bales in 1875, and 
1,249 bales in 1876. The production of raw silk throughout 
the world partially recovered last year from its great decline 
in 1876, but has not yet reached its previous average. Ac- 
cording to the Bulletin des Soies et des Soieries, the total silk 
production for 1874 was 22,363,098 pounds; in 1875 it was 
21,161,313 pounds; in 1876 it fell to 17,660,495 pounds; 
rising again in 1877 to 18,791,855 pounds. The falling off 
took place almost wholly in France and Italy. In 1876, 
under the stimulus of high prices, the exports of Japan rose 
from an average of 14,000 bales to 20,000 bales. There was 
a marked increase last year in the number of bales exported 
from Japan direct to this country. 


Anniversary Centennial of the Massacre of Wyo- 
ming.—Within the boundaries of Pennsylvania there are 
many lovely and picturesque localities, but none more so 
than the far-famed Valley of Wyoming. The scene of one 
ot the most cold-blooded massacres of our colonial times, it 
has attained a prominence in American history that will 
outlive the nation itself. A century will have elapsed on 
the third day of July, 1878, and the citizens, many of them 
lineal descendants of the men who fought at Wyoming, have 
for the past year been engaged in making preparations for 
an anniversary celebration upon a scale of magnitude that 
will eclipse anything of like character the country has wit- 
nessed since the Centennial of 1876 in this city. Nearly 
every man, woman and child is aroused, and outside of the 
general preparations making by the committee of arrange- 
ments, private enterprise will do much toward crowning the 
event with marked success. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the celebration may be 
drawn by an allusion to the character of the proposed cere- 
monials and observances. 

The 3d of July will complete the century since the fearful 
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battle and massacre took place, and on that day the cere- 
monies will be of a funereal nature only. A procession will 
be formed in the city of Wilkesbarre, of all the civic and 
military societies and citizens of the county, and a line of 
march taken to the historic battle-field, where a descriptive 
address will be delivered. The procession will then pass on 
to “Queen Esther’s Bloody Rock,” where an oration will 
be uttered. At the monument in Wyoming, erected by the 


unselfish devotion of the women of that place nearly fifty | 


years ago, other fitting exercises will be held which will 
close the memorial service of the first day. 

The Fourth of July has been reserved for celebration and 
rejoicing that out of that terrible day at Wyoming a hundred 
years ago, has come peace, prosperity, and universal pro- 
gress. This jubilee will take place, very properly, in 
Wilkesbarre City, and the people of Pennsylvania should 
know what kind of an affair it is to be. Colonel Stanley 
Woodward was some time since appointed chief marshal of 
the day, and under his direction the main features of the 
celebration are shaping. Of course there will be a proces- 
sion, as on the day previous, but of a very different kind. 

It is estimated that the line when formed will be five 
miles long. In it will be firemen from almost every city 
and town of importance in the State, with their apparatus; 
military companies, including the crack organizations of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg; some of the finest bands in the 
State; five thousand Father Mathew men from Luzerne 
County; Knights Templar, Masonic Lodges, Encampments, 
I. 0. O. F., Lodges of I. O. O. F., Red Men, Knights of 
Pythias, Good Templars, American Mechanics, Benevolent 
Associations, and other civic and benevolent societies from 
different sections of the State. One of the handsomest 
features of the parade will be the illustration of the history 
of Wyoming Valley by a seriesef grand tableaux, typifying 
the several important epochs, commencing with the aborigi- 
nal period, when the Lenni Lenapes held possession, This 
to be represented by native descendants of that tribe, all 
rigged out in the early style of that early period. The in- 
troduction of Christianity by Zinzendorf will be portrayed 
by the historical tent of skins, within which will be seen the 
Moravian pioneer and the legendary serpent, not exactly 
crawling out of bis boots, but over them. Then the Revo- 
lutionary period by soldiers dressed in Cogtinental uniforms. 
The “battle and massacre” will be of marked interest, be- 
cause of the presence of the whole of the descendants of the 
Six Nations, who will come from their reservation in New 
York to participate in a sham battle, illustrative of the fierce 
struggle their fathers created a century ago. The first agri- 
cultural epoch, the War of 1812, the burning of the first 
coal, the second agricultural epoch, the Mexican War, the | 
late Civil War, and, finally, a grand allegorical tableau, rep- 
resenting the future of the Valley 

Each of these tableaux is to bea finished and complete 
affair in every particular. Besides these, the trades will be 
represented, and every merchant will take part in the pro- 
cession. ‘The city will be magnificently decorated, both by 
public officials and citizens generally. A grand display of 





fireworks on the river will close the day. 
There is to be all kinds of music and every variety of | 
entertainment. There will be the roar of artillery, the blare 


of brass trumpets, the echoes of a chorus composed of one 
thousand voices, and the happy applause of at least one 
hundred thousand people. The distinguished guests who 
have been invited to honor the occasion by their presence, 
and have accepted, include the President of the United 
States, the Governors of the original thirteen States, and 
many other famous men. 


The Armies of the World.—Three years ago Major 
General Emory Upton, with credentials from the United 
States Government, started on a tour to examine and report 
upon the condition of the armies of Japan, China, Persia, 
Italy, Russia, Austria, Germany, France, and England. He 
was gone nearly two years, and the work embodying the 
result of his observations has just been issued. In view of 
the European troubles, and the prospect of war, it has no 
little popular interest for every intelligent observer of current 





events. The armies of the countries he visited are thus re- 
ported : 
Peace War 
footing. footing. 
TOE 5 aw we owe ee 31,440 46,050 
aes 6 os 600,000 1,009,000 
SMD se 5 190,000 500,000 
Ws oa aw eS ive 60,000 120,000 
Italy 230,000 869,316 
Russia 520,000 1,640,000 
Austria . 300,000 1,040,000 
Germany 421,000 1,340,000 
France ...+«+s++s¢-e-.» 490000 8,790,000 
England. ........ 938,624  §41,624 
THe. « s - + « 2,981,064 9,226,990 


Excluding from consideration the first four countries, we 
find that the peace footing of the nations more or less in- 
terested in the Eastern question is an aggregate of 2,096,600 
men, while the war footing is nearly 7,600,000 men. 


Compound Oxygen.—It is an unusual thing for us to 
pass beyond the line of demarkation laid down for us, but in 
this particular case we feel somewhat justified in so doing 
when the physical interests of some of our readers may be 
benefited thereby. We desire to call attention to this new 
treatment of disease, which is attracting such wide-spread 
attention, because of the remarkable results which every- 
where follow its administration. The unqualified testimo- 


| nials which have been given to the value of this new treat- 


ment by such men as Hon. W. D. Kelley, Hon. Judge Field 
of the United States Supreme Court, T. S. Arthur, and many 
other well-known and eminent persons, cannot fail to give 
the largest confidence. Drs. Starkey and Palen are person- 
ally known to us as physicians of high character, and are 
above suspicion of empiricism, Any of our readers, desiring 
to consult them with a view of treatment, will find them 
highly honorable and upright gentlemen, and perfect masters 
of their professions, 


Earl Beaconsfield is in his seventy-fourth year, Mr. 
Gladstone is seventy, John Bright is sixty-seven, Earl Gran- 
ville sixty-three, Bismarck is sixty-three, Gortschakoff eighty, 
Von Moltke seventy-eight, MacMahon seventy-two, and 
Dufaure seventy-six. 
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The Coquette; or, The Life and Letters of Eliza | sensational character about it; the scenes and characters as 


Wharton, by Mrs. HANNAH Foster, wife of Rev. John 
Foster, of Brighton, and daughter of Grant Webster, of Bos- 
ton, with an Historical Preface and Memoir of the author, 
by Jane E. Locke, constitutes the eighteenth volume of 
“ Peterson’s Dollar Series,’’ and is by far the most captivat- 
ing and entertaining of any yet published. Eliza Wharton, 
a descendant of the English Stanleys, and a daughter-in-law 
of Jonathan Edwards, President of Princeton College, New 
Jersey, in her day had been a reigning belle and the idol of 
society for many years; but eventually fell a victim to her 
caprice and ambition. Her correspondence as published, 
point a moral and adorn a tale it were well our modern 
belle should heed. It teaches a lesson more potent than the 
mandates of the higher law, since it shows the fruits result- 
ing from a total disregard of the finer feelings and affections 
of the human heart. As a faithful monitor, it commends 
itself to the earnest consideration of every young lady reader 
in the land. 


Miss Crespigny. A Love Story. By Mrs. FRANCES 
Hopcson Burnetr. 7. 2. Peterson & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Publishers. 

This story compares very favorably with those heretofore 
written by Mrs. Burnett, such as “That Lass O’Lowries,” 
** Kathleen,” ** Theo,’’ and “ Pretty Polly Pemberton,” and 
we don’t know but that it is in many respects superior. It is 
really a charming and entertaining story, and any one who 
has found either of the above-named stories acceptable read- 
ing, will find “* Miss Crespigny’”’ most excellent company. 


Memoir of William F. Bartlett. 
THROP PALFREY. 
ton, Publishers. 
The author pays a handsome tribute to the memory of the 

late General Bartlett, with whom we had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance during the late war; and through the 
perusal of its pages we have been very pleasantly reminded 
of many interesting incidents in the army life and career 
of the talented young officer. Colonel Palfrey has admirably 
arranged the Memoir, following, in the order of time and in- 
cidents, the data furnished by the diary and correspondence 
of the General, and is deserving of great credit for the signal 
ability displayed in its compilation. 


By FRancis WIN- 
Houghton, Osgood & Company, Bos- 


A Year Worth Living; a Story of a Place and a 
People One cannot afford not to Know. By WIL- 
LIAM M. BAKER. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Publishers. 
We have read many works of a character similar in very 

many respects, yet we are free to say, none that so truthfully 

and faithfully depicts the social life and habits of a people as 
this; that so graphically portrays its lights and shades, and in 

a style and manner to captivate the intensest interest of the 

reader, and maintain it throughout. There is nothing of a 





described by the author are those of everyday life, showing 
the dark as well as the bright side of humanity, and are de- 
lineated in a style of simplicity, through which permeates a 
vein of humor, adding greatly to its interest and attractive- 
ness, 


The Fall of Damascus. An Historical Novel. By 
CHARLES WELLS RussELL. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Publishers. 

History at best is but dry reading, and for this reason 
modern writers have woven, in many instances, its most in- 
teresting and important events in the language of fiction, to 
make them more attractive and acceptable to our modern 
readers. Of this character is the work given us by Mr, 
Russell, and while the scenes and incidents of history are 
faithfully preserved, the interest of the reader is most aptly 
secured and maintained throughout by the pleasant and 
attractive romance which he has thrown around them. 


Canoeing in Kanuckia; or, Haps and Mishaps Afloat 
and Ashore, of the Statesman, the Editor, the Artist, 
and the Scribbler, recorded by the Commodore (C. L. 
Norton), and the Cook (JOHN HABBERTON). J/lustrated. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, Publishers. 

We would prescribe in any case of decided symptoms of 
mental hysteria, or where indications point to an enervated 
condition of the digestive organism of the human systém, a 
minimum or homeeopathic dose of Norton and Habberton’s 
“ Canoeing in Kanuckia,” with strict injunctions, however, 
that the patient should not indulge in more than two fits of 
laughter to the page on an average. We should not answer 
for the consequences should they exceed that number. We 
have great faith in the efficacy of a good hearty laugh, and 
the humor that will produce it is worthy of public considera- 
tion at all times. Such, we feel, will be fully accorded to 
this publication, which is brimful of it. 


Reading Club Number Five. By Georce M. BAKER. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, Publishers. 

If this little work is a fair sample of the preceding num- 
bers, the compiler shows rare tact and most excellent judg- 
ment in his selections. They comprise very appropriate 
articles of a humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic 
character, and are well adapted to the purpose for which 
they are designed, the use of classes in elocution. 


Adventures of a Consul Abroad. By SAMUEL SAM- 
PLETON, EsqQ., late United States Consul at Verdecuerno. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston, Publishers. 

The writer of this is Professor Luigi Monti, although the 
story is told by Sampleton himself. It relates how he came 
to be appointed a consul, giving his experience while on his 
way to the post; his arrival there, and the incidents connected 
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with his introduction to the position ; the difficulties he found 
necessary to overcome in order to realize the duties of the 
same; how he managed to dispense with all assistance, and 
did an immense amount of work, working early and late, 
besides studying two languages, to make his salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars cover expenses; and how, after three years 
and a half of such hard work, and when he had felt himself 
a little more than competent and qualified for the duties of 
the position, he was superseded by another, equally as inex- 
perienced and unqualified as he had been himself. 

The criticism of Sampleton on the course of the Govern- 
ment is no doubt a just one, in this, ‘‘that it sends men 
abroad, who, after hard labor and long experience, learn a 
complicated, delicate, and responsible profession; and no 
sooner have they learned it, and are able to perform credit- 
ably to themselves and the Government they represent, all its 
intricate duties, than they are recalled and replaced by inex- 
perienced men, who have to go through the same ordeal, and 
never stay long enough to be of real service to their country.” 

It is written in a humorous vein, and the lessons it teaches 
may be profitably treasured by American readers. We would 
especially suggest to all such as may desire appointments to 
foreign consulates, the propriety of reading Sampleton’s ex- 
periences. 


The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco Da Gama. 


By Georce M. Towle. Lee & Shepard, Boston, Pub- 
lishers. 


This is the initial number of “The Young Folks’ Heroes 


of History Series,” being issued by the above publishers, and 


is handsomely illustrated throughout. Vasco Da Gama, the 
subject of this volume, was in his own day more famous than 
Columbus. Chosen by chance to make a most difficult and 
dangerous voyage, to sail into unknown and savage regions, 
and to discover a distant and splendid empire, he fulfilled 
his task with such glorious success, that on his return all 
Europe rang with his praises. Bold and fearless, full of 
spirit and enterprise, noble in person and gracious in manner, 
no man could have been more eminently fitted than he for 
a perilous journey across stormy seas and amid fierce tribes. 
His discovery of the way to India around Africa and the 
Cape of Good Hope was one of the most momentous ever 
made by man. The work is full of striking incidents, of 
strange adventures, of desperate dangers, and of moving 
triumphs, and its perusal by our youthful readers will amuse 
some of their leisure hours, and at the same time afford them 
an important lesson in history. 


Life and Correspondence of the Rev. William 
Smith, D.D., First Provost of the College and Academy 
of Philadelphia, etc., by his great-grandson, Horace W. 
Smith, member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
etc., published in parts. Part I., which we have received 
and examined, is gotten up in a very handsome style, well 
printed upon finely tinted and highly calendered paper, and 
will prove a valuable addition to the library of historical re- 
searches and records. 

The work will be published in twenty numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, making, when complete, two volumes of 
six hundred and forty pages each, and will be furnished to 
subscribers at fifty cents each number. 





The Garden is a neat little magazine, published quar- 
erly, by B. A. Elliot & Co., of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and 
is solely devoted to garden culture. It is handsomely illus- 
trated and neatly printed. Its contents are highly instruc- 
tive and useful to gardeners and florists, and: as its subscrip- 
tion price is merely nominal, every floriculturist or amateur 
gardener should subscribe for it. 


The Man in Black, a novel by G. P. R. JAMES, the 
eminent English novelist, and making the twenty-eighth 
volume of * Peterson’s Sterling Series of New and Good 
Books,” has just been published ; an advance copy of which 
we have been favored with. The reputation of Mr. James 
as a writer of fiction is world-wide, and anything emanating 
from his prolific pen will meet with eminent success wher- 
ever readers of taste and refinement may be found. We feel 
assured that no one will go amiss in giving this last edition 
of the “ Series” a reading. 


The Sistine Madonna.—Lofty genius always aspires 
to lofty subjects, in obedience to a necessity inherent in its 
very being. The Promethean fire, kindled into clear in- 
tensity, always leaps heavenward. It is only when smoth- 
ered into a sort of clouded impurity, that the fire on the 
divine altar settles down in vapory veils upon the walls of its 
earthly temple. 

I ask you to recall the masterpieces of living art--the 
paintings, the statuary, the poems, the books, and the human 
lives of all time. In what lies their nobility, their marvel, 
their power? Is it not in the theme to which they are de- 
voted? Milton is the grandest poet the world ever knew; 
and what is the character of that work upon which his fame 
mainly rests? Upon what thoughts could he have laid the 
grand benediction of his genius so truly as on that conception 
of God and of angels with which the whole world throbs 
like the atmosphere of a great cathedral at vesper-time? The 
blind master, could but look heavenward, when God, with 
wise and kindly hand, led him into the luminous temple of 
his own inspired soul, and shut the doors on the pale world 
forever. 

John Bunyan once’wrote a book; he was shut up in a dark 
prison, as Milton was! Very simply and loving'y he began 
to make a picture, in his thoughts, of God and Heaven. He 
began by seeing a man heavily burdened, and as the poor 
bended traveller passed he sketched him, and then he asked 
us to go with him; and so we follow the man with the 
burden on his back just as forgettingly and absorbingly as 
if the rare old dreamer were our father, and had taken 
us by the hand and was leading us up into the Beautiful 
Country. How that simple, vivid picture grew! And to- 
day there is a long canvas on the walls of truth that shall 
glow, just as it was painted, until the day of burden-yield- 
ing; and no one has ever soiled the sweet, simple story with 
a finger, nor ever will! 

And so Raphael painted a picture. I can imagine the 
great painter, impelled by that divine impulse which attends 
the loftiest genius, standing before his subject, brush in 
hand, and breathing, with marvelous touch on touch, the 
breath of life into that dead outline of art which he has just 
created. And what was his picture? It was the ideal of 
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his genius; the bourn in all that was divinely beautiful, and 
good, and true, beyond which even the glistening wings of 
his imagination could not pass. It was his conception of 
God revealed to man; of the Divine nature translated by 
symbols and harmonies with which the human soul could 
cope. 

If I were asked for the three noblest products of living 
art, I would say, “ The majestic poem of Milton, the sweet 
dream of John Bunyan, and the Sistine Madonna of Ra- 
phael.” There are a thousand other noble works of art, 
and, it may be, a thousand groups of three for many thou- 
sand other souls than mine; but of the three souls which 
have thus striven to interpret man’s longing for God, my 
heart is votary. There is one poet, one thinker, one painter 
whom I love and revere above all others. 

As I study this trio of masterpieces, I find in them all a 
grand dimness, like that of the hidden presence of Mount 
Sinai, too dazzling to be seen. It is not the half-revealed 
incompleteness which ripe thinkers have declared to be the 
character and charm of art. No; it is something more 
luminously indistinct than that. Moreover, it has no hint of 
imperfection embodied in its veiled proportion; but rather 
the suggestion of a marvelous perfectness too glorious to be 
hidden, too dazzling to be fully revealed. The three pro- 
ductions are eminently artistic and ideal. They teem with a 
light which “is not on land or sea,” something stammer- 
ingly vague, yet in the fullness of its hesitation eloquent. 

John Bunyan introduces us to a very common creature, 
while he shows us the man with his burden of sin; but, as 
though the Divine warmth of his inspiration bore him 
quickly aloft into the beautiful and the ideal, how soon the 
burden falls from the afflicted shoulders, and thenceforward 
we walk with Christian, hand in hand with angels! 

Milton’s poem throughout is like rich, tender, dim sunset 
light, falling on a stupendous peak forever white. The 
vagueness of the poem is grand, and its grandeur vague, and 
both are as far above one’s ordinary moods as the stars that 
shine so far above the hearthfires of earth. 

Raphael’s Sistine Madonna is no mere picture, nor can it 
be criticised as such. If it were possible to have conveyed his 
meaning by other smybols than those of the human figures of 
woman and child, be sure Raphael would have used them. 
It is not the medium of his great thought which should 
arrest our attention; that should be but pellucid crystal over 
the unspeakable beauty of that which they reveal, protect, 
and perpetuate. Those symbols partake of the Divine per- 
fection which is expressed through them, and of the faltering 
mortality of the painter’s hand—gold and clay are so hard 
to mingle. And yet I am certain that while the human soul 
retains its immortal promise, Raphael’s Madonna will re- 
tain its beautiful and undefinable spell, and through those 
eyes of mother and babe—yet forgetting them—men will 
look down into the spirit which permeated Raphael’s soul, 
as he struggled with the Angel of Light, on his scaffolding in 
that sacred chapel, ages ago. PAUL PASTNOR. 


Miss, or Mrs. ?—My esteemed publisher, with instinct of 
politeness, and with evident desire, if at fault, to err upon 
the side most flattering to feminine vanity, addresses me 
Miss—Miss Mary Cornelia Wood. At first blush I re- 





garded this title simply, and I think correctly, as a matter of 
courtesy, in lieu of positive knowledge of the circumstances 
and surroundings in which my identity appeared to be in- 
volved. This position, in a measure, forced upon me, with 
placid equanimity and shameless effrontery (it would ap- 
pear), I accepted, and have thus far tacitly maintained. 

Undoubtedly my publisher is a man of delicate perceptions, 
with fine appreciation‘of the requirements needful to success. 
I am not surprised to learn that he is a success, since toa 
certainty he possesses elements of character eminently calcu- 
lated to insure success, 

Aside from the presumption that the term Miss implies 
youth a season of bright and pleasurable anticipations, in 
contradistinction to the regretful memories of age, it also 
conveys an idea of freedom—freedom from “ carping care.” 
Youth of itself constitutes rare individualism, around which 
cluster fresh-budding roses. Much may be said in favor of 
the appellation of Miss. Poetic visions imbue the senses in 
dewy fragrance; dreams of first love viewed from a height of 
youthful observation, present affecting conditions of deathless 
constancy ; confident assurances of becoming angels of mercy 
and benefactors of mankind haunt the dreams of youth, promi- 
nent of which stands forth reformatory measures connected 
with the management of husband and children, under whose 
benign administration they become automatic models of pro- 
priety. Pet schemes work to a charm; high and mighty 
views regarding the mercenary pursuits of money-getting are 
dwelt upon from the philosophical standpoint of youth, as 
unfavorable signs of the times; extended prospect in couleur 
de rose adown the vista. Chimeras like these mark the aspi- 
rations of youth, and if by any subterfuge its delusions could 
be reproduced, the forfeit of the soul might well hang trem- 
bling in the balance. 

And yet the contrasting name of Mrs. possesses varied 
compensations. A period of strange, inexplicable depres- 
sion at the climax of joy marks the passing away of youth. 
Realities are confronted in bewildering uncertainty as to 
their practical deserts, calibre of character asserts itself under 
the honored title of Mrs. The crowning bliss of mother- 
hood, the divine essence of love, the complete development 
of woman, sanctifies the name of Mrs. As the bud to the 
full-blown flower, so stands the signatures of Miss and Mrs. 

Far be it from an humble contributor of the autocratic 
MAGAZINE to cavil ata name. Memories crowd the back- 
ground, immortal hopes throng the silent pathways, yearning 
love transcends the vaults of heaven, under the name of Mrs. 
Seedtime and harvest reaches fruition, full maturity becomes 
established, perfect womanhood stands revealed beneath Na- 
ture’s provisionary exactions. Virginal branches, beautiful as 
morning, may for a season grow and flourish in the midst of 
producing plants, but proving the absolute law of maternity. 

Whether under conditions of Mrs., individual prosper- 
ity lies sheltered from every care, remains an open ques- 
tion, dependent upon contingencies, and circumstances of 
the case; while so far as its possibilities are concerned, the 
ideal attains its acme. 

That disappointments follow in the wake of visions and 
dreams, is an axiom “tedious as a twiee-told tale,”’ but that 
development of the highest faculties accompany conscientious 
effort, is true as God. “ Act well your part, there all the 
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honor lies,” Or, upon retrospective 


consideration, can it be that my most carefully selected 
thoughts have, after all, produced an impression of immatur- 
ity, and that for this reason, and no other, I have come to be 
thus designated ? The subject grows in strange unpleasant- 
ness; insult appears to be added to injury; and yet, youth of 
itself is a charming reality; sweet, dreaming youth, golden- 
haired youth! The angels in heaven are ever fresh and 
blooming, so far as representation goes, and in decided con- 
trast to wingless messengers of earth, their countenances indi- 


and all the recompense. 





cate entire freedom from anxiety. As immortalized in art, 
it would appear that glowing youth, and aerial locomotion 
only furnish requisites for heavenly joys. 

So with youthful assumption upon earth, it is ever domi- 
nant. Undoubtedly, youth is a state greatly to be desired; 
all sweet sympathies in heaven above, or in the earth beneath, 
congregate about the radiant form of youth. Thanks, most 
gracious seignior, for a civility inadvertently pressed upon 
my acceptance ! 

M. C. W. 
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A Fortunate Meal.—A story has been told which seems 
to go far in corroboration of the late Boss Tweed’s theory of 
chances. It is said that something like a year ago a tramp 
called at the house of Mr. Bailey, in the township of Mosa, 
Ontario, and asked permission to stop all night. A little 
persuasion led to his request being granted, and he was asked 
to take supper. During the meal Mrs. Bailey called to her 
little daughter, but the young one paid no attention. Again 
calling, the mother used the full name of the child. 

“ Isabella Stevens, don’t you hear me ?” 

The tramp looked up as if interested, and remarked, mus- 
ingly, “Isabella Stevens? Isabella Stevens? Have you 
got any relatives of that name ?” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “that was my mother’s maiden 
name.” 

“« There is,” said the tramp, “ an immense fortune in Corn- 
wall, England, which has been for twenty years awaiting a 
claimant of that name, who is supposed to be in America.” 

He then proceeded to give all the particulars he could, 
and the result was that Mrs. Bailey wrote to her mother, 
Mrs. Dyer, and the last-named secured the fortune, and is 
now enjoying the fruits of her daughter’s hospitality to the 
tramp. 

‘This is the story as related, Still, it does not follow that 
every one who gives a meal to a tramp is going to receive an 
immense fortune. 


The Hawkeye traveller’s description of the Missouri River 
is, to say the least, humorous as well as sarcastic. 

“It isn’t very dusty along the line of the K. C., St. J. and 
C, B., especially after you leave St. Joseph, going south. 
‘The dust blows out of the Missouri River. It is the only 
river in the world where dust blows in great columns out of 
the river bed. ‘The catfish come up to the surface to sneeze. 
From the great, wide-stretching sandbars on the Kansas 
shore great columns of dust and sand, about two thousand 
feet high, come whirling and sweeping across the river and 
hide the town, and sweep through the train, and make every- 
thing so dry and gritty that a man can light a match on the 
roof of his mouth. The Missouri River is composed of six 
parts of sand and mud and four parts of water. When the 
wind blows very hard it dries the surface of the river and 
blows it away in clouds of dust. It is just dreadful. The 
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natural color of the river is seal-brown, but when it rains for 
two or three days at a time and gets the river pretty wet, it 
changes to a heavy iron-gray. A long rain will make the 
river so thin it can easily be poured from one vessel into 
another, like a cocktail. When it is ordinarily dry, however, 
it has to be stirred with a stick before you can pour it out of 
anything. It has a current of about twenty-nine miles an 
hour, and perhaps the largest acreage of sandbars to the 
square inch that was ever planted. Steamboats run down 
the Missouri River. So donewspaper correspondents. But 
if the river is not fair to look upon, there is some of the 
grandest country on either side of it the sun ever shone upon. 
How such a river ever came to run through such a paradise 
is more than I can understand. 

“But there is nothing very wonderful about that, I sup- 
pose, as there are a great many things in this incomprehen- 
sible old world that I can’t and don’t understand. 

“There are some things, I suppose, that nubody, except 
Colonel Ingersoll, does understand. 

“Let us be content with our ignorance, and be grateful 
that there is one man who knows it all.” 


It Wasn’t His Stove.—A colored man turned auctioneer 
to work off two old stoves, on Gratiot avenue. One was sold 
with trouble, but as the other “held over” on him, he 
mounted a barrel and began: 

“Genlem and women, dis yere stove was once de property 
of George Washington.” : 

A laughter of derision greeted this statement. Singling 
out the biggest man in the crowd, the auctioneer asked : 

Doan’ you believe that George Washington once owned 
dis yere stove ?” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Dat’s de same as calling mea liah, sah, and you'll hev 
to chaw dem words, sah.” 

He jumped down and waltzed over to the stranger, but 
was knocked down in a York minute. 

That was plenty for him, and after feeling of his head to 
see how much of it was left, he mounted the barrel and cried 
out: 

“ How much do I hear for dis stove—once the property of 
Gen’ral Grant? De stove dat Washington owned was busted 
up durin’ de war.” 
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Uncle Remus’s Church Experience.—“ You oughter 
come ’roun’ to de church, Bre: Remus,” said a deacon to 
Uncle Remus yesterday. ‘“ We had a mighty ’freshin’ time 
Jas’ Sunday night. It look like de sperrit wuz right dar in 
de midst.” 

“How menny got cut an’ banged up?” asked the old 
man, earnestly. 

“ W’at you talkin’ ’bout, Brer Remus ?” 

“I’m talkin’ ’bout de way dey wine up dese nigger chu’ch 
jubiless w’at dey been havin’ sence de farmin’ days went 
out.” 

“ Lor’, Brer Remus,” said the deacon, laughing, ‘ you’s a 
sight, sho’.’’ 

“’m a-talkin’ at de mark, Brer Simon. Sence’de war 
one er dese yer buck niggers don’t no sooner git corverted 
den he out wid a razor an’ begins fer to kyarue up de nigh- 
est mo’ner. Hit’s done got so now dat a nigger chu’ch ain’t 
hightoned ’ceppin’ hits gotter amb’lance waggin in ’tend- 
ance on de ’speance meetin’.”” 

“ Oh, go ’long, Brer Remus!” 

“I done seed it, Brer Simon. I done bin dar. No long- 
er’n week afore las’ I wuz passin’ by de chu’ch, an’ I thunk 
I’d drop in an’ hear w’at Brer Plato had fer ter say. Hit 
did’nt look like ter me dat I’d bin in dar more’n ten minits, 
w’en de fus news I knowed Sis Tempy she lipt up in de 
a’r an’ sung out dat she done gone an’ trampled on de Ole 
Boy, an’ dat her soul wuz happy. She kep’ on Jippin’ up 
an’ prancin’ ’roun’, an’ flingin’ out her han’s twell bimeby 
she tuck Sis Becky in de moufe—blip!—an’ den Sis Becky 
she riz an’ fetched er grab at Sis Tempy, an’ I declar to 
grashus ef hit did'nt ’pear ter me dat she gotter pound’ er 
wool.” 

“ No, Brer Remus!” 

“T’m a tellin’ you w’at I seed wid my own blessid eyes. 
Arter dat de rervivin’ sorter got het up like. Bofe un um 
had kin ’mong de mo’ners’, an’ ef you ever see scramblin’ 
an’ scufflin’ hit was den an’ dar. I done bin in one er dem 
kinder rumpusses befo’, an’ des ’bout de time Brer Jeems 
Henry mounted Brer Plato an’ rid ’im over de railin’ I tuck 
up my hat an’ slid.” 

“ Look like to me dat I hear sumin’ ’bout dat,’”’ remarked 
the deacon. 

“ Well, I speck you did, Brer Simon, fer dey tells me dat 
hit wuz arter midnight ’fore dey got done totin’ out de crip- 
ple niggers. Hit ain’t no use fer ter be argufyin’ wid me, 
Brer Simon, Dar’s a nigger meetin’-house right in sight er 
my place, an’ I done los’ so menny pullits dat I got so now 
dat w’en I hears de shoutin’ start up, I takes my ole muskit 
an’ sa’nters outer inter de backyard, whar I kin put one eye 
on my hen-house.” 


In the sparsely settled districts of the West women attend 
political meetings, and the married ones usually take their 
babies along. At a late “ Gathering” in Southwestern Min- 
nesota a woman whose babe began to cry started to go out, 
when the speaker—a loud-voiced ranter—said to her, “ Mad- 
ame, you needn’t leave. Your babe doesn’t disturb me at 
all.’ The woman turned and indignantly exclaimed, “ My 
baby don’t disturb you, eh? I should think not. It’s you 
that disturbs my baby! There, there, don’t cry, precious,” 





Busted in Business.—The other evening a very polite 
darkey made his bow to one of the desks editorial, with hat 
in hand, and the propitiatory remark : 

*T know it’s kind o’ cheeky to ask it of a stranger, but de 
fact am I’m busted in business; had to sign over, sah; can’t 
pay two cents on de dollar.” 

“Is that so? I’m sorry to hear of it. 
tors are satisfied.” 

“To be suah! Dey’s all right. It’s me dat’s a sufferin’, 
I mus’ go fru de bapkruptcy court. De fack is, I want you 
to advance me the capital to set up in business again.” 

«* What is your business ?” 

“Tse a jobber and whitewasher, sah. 
smashin’ business.” 


I hope your credi- 


Ise been doin’ a 


“* Well, how much capital will it require to set you up in 
business ?”” 


“ Thirty-seven and a half cents, sah.” 

This proved too much to be resisted. The capital was 
furnished then and there, and if it didn’t set up that mercan- 
tile son of Africa in less than twenty minutes, we made a 
mistake in estimating his business tendency. 


Wanted, a Man to “Sit with Sal.”—A green-look- 
ing couple, evidently newly-married, called at the photograph 
gallery of Beals & Waterhouse, Virginia City, Nevada, the 
other day, and wanted their pictures taken. Just as Mr. 
Beals had got his plate ready, the man called him aside and 
said he wanted to ask a favor. “I was told in Carson you 
took the best pictures in the State. Now, you see, Sal and I 
got hitched down there last Monday; now, her folks go a 
good deal on style, and they live in the States. They never 
saw me, and if I send my mug back East they’ll be dead 
agin me sure. I’m a darned sight better than I look, and 
when people come to know me they vote me a brick. Now, 
what I want is to get some good-lookin’ man to sit with Sal 
for a picture. Will you stand in? She’s willin’. Them big 
whiskers of your’s ll catch ’em sure and create harmony. 
You look like a solid capitalist, and they’d take me for a 
petty larceny thief.” Mr. Beals enjoyed the idea immensely, 
and sat with “ Sal” for the picttire, which will, doubtless, 
carry joy into the household of the Eastern relatives in a 
week or so. 


A Sinecure Vacant.—lIt is not often that a lone woman 
gets such a chance as is offered in the following letter, dated 
Mt. Idaho, Idaho Territory, and addressed to the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin : 

“ Mr. Editor :—Dear Sir: I wish to ask for a wife through 
your paper. I want to get married. My time is nearly out, 
and I intend to settle in this country. I intend starting a 
chicken ranch. I want a wife to take care of young chick- 
ens. I have got money. My wife will not have much to 
do, only to milk nine cows, feed six hundred young chick- 
ens, chop her firewood, cook three meals every day, and the 


rest of her time she can go out among the neighbors. Please 
publish.” 


It takes all the romance away to converse with a hand- 


some young lady who has been eating a good square meal of 
onions. 
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Courting Under Difficulties.—They were courting 
under difficulties. It was in a room through which the 
members of the family were continually passing to and fro. 

“ Dear Alice,’’ he said, “I cannot longer labor under this 
sus—”’ 

(The old man appears.) 

«* pension of banks is due to the unwise policy—” 

(Old gent passes on.) 

“I was going to say, my dear girl, that I hope you will 
promise to be mine, and name an early day for the bonds—” 

(Old woman happens in.) 

«should never be paid in gold alone.” 

(Exit old girl.) 

“« Name the happy day when I may call you my own, for 
I cannot believe that you will think it pre—” 

(Old man slides in again.) 

«« sumption cannot be so soon accomplished.” 

(The intruder retires.) 

“I say I can’t believe you are entirely indifferent to me; 
but will soon grant me the privilege of calling you wi—” 

(Old lady on deck.) 

“ ife giving the financial question much study.” 

(Old lady slides off.) 

“If you love me, just nod your head. You and, oh one 
sweet kiss to seal it—oh sweet—oh hell!—” 

(Prospective father-in-law.) 

“ According to eminent divines, is a myth, a superstition.” 

(They were again left alone.) 

The old folks concluded that Alice was safe enough in the 
company of a young man who could talk nothing but finance 
and theology, and so relaxed their vigilance. 


A Western editor says “ Communism does’nt take.” He 
has not seen the real thing. Genuine communism takes 
everything that does not belong to it. 


An Albany woman woke her husband during a storm, the 
other night, and said: “I do wish you would stop snoring, 
for I want to hear the thunder.” 


Since the introduction of female postmasters, a girl goes 
up to the window and says: “ Is there a letter for Miss Mar- 
garet Robinson?” “Yes,” says the female postmaster, 
“ here is one from John McJones.”’ 


A fashion reporter who wrote with reference to a belle, 
“Her feet were encased in shoes that might be taken for 
fairy boots,” tied his wardrobe up in a handkerchief and left 
for parts unknown when it appeared the next morning: “Her 
feet were encased in shoes that might be taken for ferry- 
boats.” 


“Ah,” said Maglue, as he patiently fastened a new hinge 
on the front gate, “I thought that old hinge would last till 
June; but this forward season just knocks the spots off the 
calculations of a man with two grown-up daughters.” 


A Theological Question.—The infant class of a Sun- 
day-school on Church street were being drilled by the good 
teacher on the early life of the Saviour. “ Johnny, can you 
tell me where Christ was born?” saidshe. ‘ Easton, ma’am,” 





replied the youth. “ Why, no, Johnny,” said the amazed 
young lady, “ Christ was born in Bethlehem.” “ Well,’ 
said Johnny, “I knew it was some place on the Lehigh Valley 
Road.” 


Uncle Remus on Education.—As Uncle Remus came 
up Whitehall street, Atlanta, he met a little colored boy 
carrying a slate and a number of books. Some words passed 
between them, but their exact purport will probably never be 
known. They were unpleasant, for the attention of a wan- 
dering policeman was called to the matter by hearing the old 
man bawl out: 

“Don’t you come foolin’ longer me, nigger. Youer flip- 
pin’ yo’ sass at de wrong color. You’k’n go roun’ here an’ 
sass dese white people, an’ maybe dey’Il stan’ it, but w’en 
you come a slingin’ yo’ jaw ata man w’at wus gray w’en de 
fahmin’ days gin out, yo’ better go an’ git yo’ hide greased.” 

“ What’s the matter, old man?’ asked a sympathizing 
policeman. 

“ Nothin’, boss, ’cep’in I ain’t gwinter hev no nigger 
chillun a hoopin’ and a hollerin’ at me w’en I’m gwine ’long 
de streets.” 

“Oh, well—school children—you know how they are.” 

“ Dat’s w’at make I say w’at I duz. Dey better be home 
picken up chips. W’at a nigger gwine ter l’arn outen 
books? I kin take a bar’] stave an’ fling mo’ sense inter a 
nigger in one minnit dan all de school houses betwixt dis en 
de State uv Midgigin. Don’t talk, honey! Wid one bar’l 
stave I kin fa’rly lif’ de vail er ignunce.” 

“Then you don’t believe in education ?” 

‘* Hits de ruination er dis country. Look at my gal. De 
ole ’oman sent ’er ter school las’ year an’ now we dassent 
hardly ax ’er fer ter carry de washin’ home. She done got 
beyant ’er bizness. I ’aint larnt nuthin in books, ’en yit I 
kin count all de money I gits. No use a talkin’, boss, Put 
a spellin’ book in a nigger’s hands en right den en dar’ you 
loozes a plow hand. I done had de spe’unce un it.”” 


A bumble-bee lighting on a thermometer will raise the 
mercury ten degrees, But a man is more susceptible than a 
thermometer; a bumble-bee lighting on him will raise his 
temperature more than one hundred degrees. 


It is a singular fact that a girl who, when she is alone, 
can put her hands on the top rail of a fence and skip over 
like a lamb at play, will, if her beau is along, give him as 
much trouble in helping her over as though she was a rheu- 
matic locomotive. 


A Question of Honor.—Student: “ Now, Professor, do 
you not believe that relations of honor should exist between 
pupil and teacher?” Professor: “Certainly, sir.’ ‘ Well, 
then, I tell you, on my honor as a man, that my examination 
paper, which I hold in my hand, is first grade, and I will not 
hand it in. Itis merely tosave you trouble, sir.” 


Robinson (after a long whist-bout at the club): “It’s 


awfully late, Brown. What will you say to your wife?” 
Brown (in a whisper): “Oh, I shan’t say much you know 
—‘Good morning, dear,’ or something o’ that sort. She’ll 
say the rest!’ 





